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Announcement 


HE improvement of our magazine and the 

increasing of our services have been constant 

objectives of the officers of this Association. 
Since the establishment of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association in 1933, however, there have 
been no increases in the membership dues or the 
price of subscription to the magazine. Now we are 
faced with the alternative, due to increasing costs 
of printing and paper, either of retrenchment or 
an increase in our dues. At the annual meeting in 
Reading, October 25-26, 1946, it was voted to 
increase our dues to $3.00, effective January 1, 
1947, and to raise the charge for institutional 
members to $3.50 (including the annual index). 


In taking this action the Council expressed its 
confidence in the growth and increasing effective- 
ness of our Association and in the development of 
the magazine. The officers pledge themselves to 
this course and feel that the membership will en- 
dorse and support them in their efforts. Sugges- 
tions and comment regarding our policies are al- 
ways welcome and are particularly solicited in 
carrying out our present program. Study and re- 
search in Pennsylvania history in the years ahead 
should justify our expansion and an increasing 
membership should spring from a growing in- 
terest in our history in the commonwealth and 
throughout the nation. 
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LINCOLN AS GETTYSBURG SAW HIM 


By Ropert ForTENBAUGH 
Gettysburg College 


N PRESENTING the first two volumes of his Lincoln the 

President, James G. Randall chooses to go “no farther than 
the latter part of 1863, the time of the Gettysburg address.” (1:X) 
This justifies the sub-title of these two volumes, “Springfield to 
Gettysburg.” Professor Randall explains his purpose in the last 
paragraph of the “Preface,” thus: 


For the present purpose the Gettysburg address, mark- 
ing a climax in. Lincoln’s thought of America’s larger 
role, offers a convenient terminus. To recover the Get- 
tysburg Lincoln, to catch up with him, to put him in his 
full mold, belongs to the agenda of our times. There is 
the challenge of today in the study of his career as a 
proof of the meaning and opportunity of democracy. 
There is need for a fuller understanding of his grasp 
of liberal thought, his sense of human values, his sym- 
pathy for labor, his rising above partisanship, his concept 
of the statesman’s task in its relations to order in society, 
and to peace and democracy in the world. 


“To recover the Gettysburg Lincoln!” That is an interesting 
historical exercise, but it is more. It is a worthy, indeed a practical, 
objective in this day of confusion of thought and purpose in pub- 
lic affairs. In the broader aspects toward understanding the Get- 
tysburg Lincoln, Professor Randall has made a notable contribu- 
tion. He has freshly and convincingly portrayed the wisdom, the 
strength, and the majesty of the Lincoln of that day. Yet in a 
work of such scope detailed attention to relatively minor incidents 
and expressions cannot be expected to be thoroughly given. It is 


? Presidential address given at the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, Reading, Pa., October 25, 26, 1946. 
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for this reason that I have ventured here to present a detailed con- 
sideration of the subject, “Lincoln as Gettysburg Saw Him” as a 
minor contribution to the greater end of helping “To recover the 
Gettysburg Lincoln.” 

The occasion of Abraham Lincoln’s single visit to Gettysburg 
was his decision to participate in the exercises for the consecra- 
tion of Soldiers’ National Cemetery. Under Pennsylvania’s leader- 
ship a commission, representative of the eighteen loyal states which 
had soldier-dead on the field, had purchased and prepared a suit- 
able site for a cemetery, and had made arrangements for its 
consecration. The date for the ceremonies, as finally agreed upon, 
was November 19, 1863. Decision to postpone the exercises to a 
day so late in the season for open-air meetings was made because 
the Honorable Edward Everett of Massachusetts, who had been 
selected to deliver the oration, was not available at an earlier date. 
In completing the arrangements, formal printed invitations went 
forth to some hundreds of prominent persons, including the presi- 
dent. Contrary to expectations, Mr. Lincoln promptly responded 
to this invitation by writing that he intended to be present at the 
exercises. The members of the commission, some not so enthu- 
siastically to say the least, directed David Wills, commissioner 
from Pennsylvania and in general charge of the arrangements, to 
invite the president to have a part in the program. Under date of 
November 2, Mr. Wills wrote, in part: 


These grounds will be consecrated and set apart to 
their sacred purpose on Thursday, the 19th. instant. It 
is the desire that you, as Chief Executive of the Nation, 
formally set apart these grounds to their sacred use by a 
few appropriate remarks. It will be a source of great 
gratification to the many widows and orphans that have 
been made almost friendless by the great battle here, to 
have you here personally. 


Mr. Wills enclosed a private note with this official communica- 
tion which said: 


As the hotels in our town will be crowded and in con- 
fusion at the time referred to in the enclosed invitation 
I write to invite you to stop with me. I hope you will 
feel it your duty to lay aside pressing business for a day 
to come on here to perform this last sad rite to our brave 
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soldier dead, on the 19th. inst. Governor Curtin and 
Honorable Edward Everett will be my guests at that 
time, and if you come you will please join them at my 
house. 


The fortnight intervening between the receipt of Mr. Wills’ 
invitation and the day of leaving Washington for Gettysburg 
were extremely busy ones for the president. John Hay has written 
of him at this time: 


. . . the Tycoon is in fine whack. I have rarely seen 
him more serene and busy. He is managing this war, the 
draft, foreign relations, and planning a reconstruction 
of the Union, all at once. I never knew with what tyran- 
nous authority he rules the Cabinet till now. The most 
important things he decides and there is no cavil. 


In this very month of November he had several political rows to 
settle. One was in Pennsylvania; another in Missouri. In addi- 
tion, patronage commanded as great watchfulness as ever. Yet 
that which probably weighed most heavily upon his mind was 
“Reconstruction,” and it is important to recall that it was on 
December 8, that he issued his “Proclamation of Amnesty and 
Reconstruction,” in which he set forth his well-known “Ten Per 
Cent Plan.” Further, he had to prepare a most important mes- 
sage to Congress for the early December meeting. 

Somehow he found time to give thought to what he should say 
at Gettysburg, and when he left Washington he carried with him 
the first draft of what is known as the “Gettysburg Address,” 
more than two-thirds completed. He very evidently took his as- 
signment seriously, and was particularly concerned that ample 
time be allowed for the journey. Secretary Stanton had arranged 
for a special train to leave Washington early in the morning of 
the nineteenth, to arrive in Gettysburg about noon. The president 
objected, writing Mr. Stanton, “I do not wish to so go that by 
the slightest accident we fail entirely, and at best the whole to be 
a mere running of the gauntlet.” Arrangements were then made to 
have the special train, consisting of four coaches, one of which 
was a director’s car, leave Washington at noon on the eighteenth, 
due to arrive in Gettysburg about 6 P. M. The train proceeded by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to Baltimore, where a baggage 
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car was added in which luncheon was served. In Baltimore the 
transfer of the cars was made by horse power to the tracks of 
the Northern Central Railroad which carried the train to Han- 
over Junction. At that point it was run by the Hanover Junction, 
Hanover, and Gettysburg Railroad to its terminal at Gettysburg. 
This line, by the completion of the trackage between Hanover and 
Gettysburg, had been formally opened for service on December 
16, 1858, and was the only railroad then entering Gettysburg. 

On that late autumn day darkness had fallen when, according 
to schedule, Abraham Lincoln arrived in Gettysburg. Here he was 
to remain for a little more than twenty-four hours. Here his 
name was to become inseparably linked with the name of the 
town. What did the people of Gettysburg see in this visitor? 

Mr. Lincoln left the train at the station which still stands but 
little changed today, and went the short distance, a little more than 
a block, to Mr. Wills’ residence. This was a large, three-story, 
double house on the southeast corner of the “Diamond” (as the 
typical center square was known for many years). The building 
in recent years has been converted largely to business uses. After 
supper, at which there was a number of guests, a large crowd of 
people gathered outside and clamored for the president’s appear- 
ance. Mr. Lincoln was willing to be seen, as he had been on several 
car platform appearances that afternoon, but was unwilling to 
make a speech for which they called. Informally, however, he 


addressed the people: 


I appear before you, fellow-citizens, to thank you for 
the compliment. The inference is a fair one that you 
would hear me for awhile, were I to commence to make 
a speech. I do not appear before you for the purpose of 
doing so, and for several substantial reasons. The most 
substantial is that I have nothing to say. (Laughter.) 
In my position it is somewhat important that I should 
not say foolish things. (A voice, ‘If you can help it.’) 
It very often happens that the only way to help it is to 
say nothing at all. (Laughter.) Believing that is my 
present condition this evening, I must beg you to excuse 
me from addressing you further. 


After some general conversation with those present at the Wills 
house Mr. Lincoln retired to his room in the southwest corner 
of the second floor. What he did there that evening will be de- 
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scribed later. After breakfast the next morning he went again to 
his room where he wrote out the second draft of his “few ap- 
propriate remarks,” and at ten o’clock appeared at the east, or 
York St., door of the house to take his place in the procession 
to the cemetery. There he took his place on the platform, and 
patiently sat through the lengthy exercises until his turn to speak 
came. After his address a dirge was sung, the benediction was 
pronounced, and the procession returned to the town. After lunch- 
eon the president held a reception until five o’clock when he went 
to the Presbyterian Church to attend a patriotic meeting. As his 
train was due to depart in the early evening, he was required to 
leave before the exercises were concluded. The special train made 
the trip to Washington without incident, and Abraham Lincoln’s 
visit to Gettysburg was over. On the return trip he felt ill and 
‘reclined most of the way. A day or two later it was discovered 
that he had developed a case of varioloid, a mild form of small- 
pox. 

A running account of the events in Gettysburg on November 
18 and 19, 1863, as they involved Mr. Lincoln, has been presented. 
The more important interest remains, namely, to interpret the 
events to the end of learning what the people of Gettysburg saw 
in him. What manner of man was he at this climactic point in 
his career? What was the “Gettysburg Lincoln” like; what were 
his outstanding features? 

First of all, it can be said, that he appeared to be a man with 
a serious purpose. In spite of his extremely engrossing occupations 
at the time, he was determined to go to Gettysburg. He doubtless 
felt, as Mr. Wills did, that his presence on this occasion would 
indeed be “a source of great gratification to the many widows and 
orphans that have been made almost friendless by the great 
battle here.” He apparently agreed with Mr. Wills who rather 
officiously suggested to him that it was his “duty to lay aside 
pressing business for a day to come on here to perform this sad 
rite to our brave soldier dead, . . .” He also very probably con- 
sidered this an opportunity to combat a vicious story that, while 
riding over the battlefield of Antietam, shortly after the battle 
there, about a year before the time to come to Gettysburg, “amidst 
the indications of the awful cost of that battle in human life, he 
had called for the singing of a ribald song. . . .” That he felt his 
obligation to be present is further suggested by the fact that he 
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left Washington with a mind sorely troubled by the serious illness 
of his son, Tad. A telegram sent by Mrs. Lincoln on the evening 
of the eighteenth saying: “The Dr. has just left. We hope dear 
Taddie is slightly better. Will send you a telegram in the morn- 
ing,” did, however, somewhat relieve him of this anxiety. 

The strongest evidence of his seriousness of purpose seems to 
be that he had given such thought and effort to the preparation 
of what he should say, when he would “formally set apart these 
grounds to their sacred use,” that he carried with him from Wash- 
ington an almost completed first draft of what he later developed 
into his famous “Address.” Further, he excused himself from 
the company at the Wills house about nine o’clock in the evening 
of the eighteenth, and shortly thereafter sent for Mr. Wills to 
come to his room. There, according to the latter, Mr. Lincoln said 
“that he had just seated himself to put upon paper a few thoughts 
for the morrow’s exercises and had sent for me to ascertain what 
part he was to take in them and what was expected of him. After 
a full talk on that subject I left him.” Later in the evening Mr. 
Lincoln, carrying what he had been working on with him, called 
upon Mr. Seward who was staying at the Harper house next door, 
and consulted with him. 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, he again retired 
to his room where for an hour he worked and produced what is 
known as the “Second Draft” of his address. This is preserved 
in the Library of Congress and was the version which he held in 
his hand later in the day when he made his “few appropriate re- 
marks.” He was indeed a man with a serious purpose, determined 
to honor the occasion with his best. Fictional accounts of hasty 
jotting down of random thoughts on scrap paper, with a borrowed 
pencil, are not only contrary to well-established facts, but are 
clearly incongruous in the light of the quality of his thought and 
expression. 

In the second place, Gettysburg saw him as a homely man with 
a friendly attitude and an humble spirit. Common opinion had 
been that Mr. Lincoln was naturally a friendly man. His Gettys- 
burg attitude confirms this impression. His natural kindliness was 
manifest in his behaviour in general, and in several recorded in- 
stances. He appears to have been warmly greeted and his response 
was similar. In addition to appearing and addressing the crowd 
at the Wills house, he exchanged greetings with many who 
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thronged around him as he sat on his horse awaiting the move- 
ment of the procession—an hour’s delay—and in the afternoon 
held an informal reception after a late luncheon. The Adams 
Sentinel for November 24 reported this as follows: 


After the ceremonies were concluded, a salute was 
fired by the artillery, and the military portion of the 
procession reformed and escorted the President to his 
lodgings, where he subsequently was visited by a large 
number of persons, and more than an hour was the 
victim of a ‘hands shaking’ that must have tested his 
good nature to the utmost. 


One eye-witness of the events of those November days, an 
intelligent Gettysburg resident, recounts : 


Standing on the upward slope of Baltimore Street, 
near the approach to the cemetery, and looking on the 
front of this procession, the cheers of the crowd lining 
the sidewalks told me of the approach of the President. 
On all sides he was greeted with enthusiasm. With ap- 
preciative smiles and continual bows, ‘the tallest and 
grandest man in the procession’ acknowledged the many 
cries of welcome, such as “Hurrah for Old Abe!” “We 
are coming, Father Abraham.” 


Edward Everett, the next day, in a note to Mr. Lincoln, said 
among other things: “I beg leave to thank you very sincerely for 
your great thoughtfulness for my daughter’s accommodation on 
the platform yesterday, and much kindness to me and mine at 
Gettysburg.” 

Mackinlay Kantor, in the last lines of his poem, “Abraham 
Lincoln at Gettysburg,” expressed most effectively the general 
impression of Lincoln’s friendliness thus: 


I was a dog at Gettysburg. I trotted near the train. 
And nosed among the officers, who kicked me to my pain. 


A man came by ... I could not see. I howled. The light 
was dim. 

But when I brushed against his legs, I liked the smell of 
him. 


The generally accepted view of Mr. Lincoln as a man of humble 
spirit is likewise confirmed by several examples at Gettysburg. 
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The procession to the cemetery had been planned to move at ten 
o'clock on the morning of the nineteenth, but an hour’s delay 
kept the president seated on his horse on York Street. During 
this time he showed no impatience but greeted many who came 
to shake his hand. At the cemetery another delay of a half-hour 
was caused by Mr. Everett’s tardiness in returning from viewing 
the fields of battle. Again Mr. Lincoln patiently waited. Later in 
the day, he walked with John Burns the several blocks from the 
Wills house to the Presbyterian Church, and took his place in a 
pew (still lovingly preserved and suitably marked) as one of the 
audience. He remained, a silent participant in the patriotic exercises 
until, the time for the departure of his train having come, he quietly 
withdrew. There was nothing of “Big Brass,” as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, in his demeanor 
at Gettysburg. 

On the previous evening, after he had once consulted with Mr. 
Wills about the part he was to take in the exercises of the con- 
secration, and having finished the first draft of his address, he 
again called for Mr. Wills and asked where he could see Mr. 
Seward. Mr. Wills, later describing this interview, said: 


I told him that Mr. Seward was staying with my 
neighbor next door, and I would go and bring him over. 
He said, ‘No, I’ll go and see him.’ He went and I went 
with him and Mr. Lincoln carried the paper on which he 
had written his speech with him, and we found Mr. 
Seward and I left the President with him. In less than 


half an hour Mr. Lincoln returned with the same paper 
in his hand. 


In the third place, Gettysburg saw him as man of sincere 
democratic convictions which he confirmed by practice. His 
friendly attitude and his humble spirit made naturally, indeed in- 
evitably, honest democratic convictions and practice. Lincoln was 
pre-eminently a “Man of the People.” This was strikingly il- 
lustrated before the eyes of the people of Gettysburg. 

Here is the account of that illustration, as The Adams Sentinel 
for November 24 reported it: 


Toward the close of the afternoon, an incident oc- 
curred which must be inseparable from this occasion, 
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and which deserves a place in the story of the war as a 
noble representative fact. At the request of the President, 
a committee waited upon the brave old man, John Burns, 
who fought in three of our wars, it is said, and who, at 
the battle of Gettysburg, dressed himself in his Sunday 
clothes and went into the fight, which he did not leave 
till he had received three wounds. It need hardly be told 
how that patriot of the people, the honest pater patriae, 
Father Abraham, received this brave and venerable man; 
the meeting was extremely cordial—the ‘God bless you, 
old man,’ of the nation in the person of the President. 
Arm-in-arm with the President and the Secretary of 
State, John Burns went to church in the evening. Cheer- 
ing to the President, in his great office, must be this 
simple event—most cheering to the declining years of 
‘brave John Burns.’ In this touching incident, perhaps, 
more than any other, Gettysburg was truly dedicated. 


John Burns was a local cobbler whose greatest political honor 
had been the office of constable of a country town, but he was a 
patriot. His patriotism had been demonstrated in earlier service 
of his country. That given on July 1, 1863 is recognized in General 
Abner Doubleday’s report, dated December 14, 1863, as follows: 


My thanks are especially due to a citizen of Gettys- 
burg named John Burns who, although over seventy 
years of age, shouldered his musket, and offered his serv- 
ices to Colonel Wister, One Hundred and Fiftieth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. Colonel Wister advised him to fight 
in the woods, as there was more shelter there, but he 
preferred to join our line of skirmishers in the open 
fields. When the troops retired, he fought with the Iron 
Brigade. He was wounded in three places. 


If ever the ideals underlying the Declaration of Independence, 
the principal foundation of the democratic idealism of Abraham 
Lincoln, were dramatized it was on that November afternoon in 
Gettysburg when the President of the United States and the Get- 
tysburg cobbler and constable walked arm-in-arm through the 
public streets. But then that is what those who knew him best 
expected of Abraham Lincoln! 

Finally, Gettysburg saw and heard Mr. Lincoln as the inter- 
preter of the political idealism of the nation. He had come formally 
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to “set apart these grounds to their sacred use by a few ap- 
propriate remarks.” This he did most satisfactorily : 


We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final 
resting place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But, in a larger sense, we can not 
dedicate—we can not consecrate—we can not hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here... . 


Had he said nothing more he would have discharged most ac- 
ceptably the obligation which he had assumed when he agreed to 
take part in the exercises of the day. He would have fulfilled 
the expectation of the editor of The Adams Sentinel whose report 
of his part in the program was briefly stated thus: ““The President 
then delivered the following dedicatory remarks,” and, without 
comment, quoted these “remarks.” 

Mr. Lincoln, however, was moved to say more than appropriate 
words of consecration of the ground. He had a message to the 
people before him, to the American people, north and south, and 
indeed to the people of the whole world. This the occasion gave 
him opportunity to deliver. I like Alexander Woollcott’s interpreta- 
tion of his purpose. Mr. Woollcott, in 1938 in a radio broadcast, 
beamed to England, said, 


That crowd at Gettysburg would have heard anything 
he had to say if he’d cared two cents whether they heard 
him or not. He wasn’t speaking to them. Well, then, to 
whom was he speaking? Not long ago I put that question 
to a man who knows as much about the Civil War as 
anyone of my acquaintance, John W. Thomason, Jr., of 
the United States Marines. By way of answer Colonel 
Thomason told me about a letter he once found in a 
trunk, in a Texas attic—a letter written in ’63 by a 
young Southern captain who’d been wounded at Gettys- 
burg and was still there on crutches months later. That 
Texan must have been one of the scattered few—there 
are such in every audience—who did hear what Lincoln 
said. To his father back home, the young Southerner 
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wrote: ‘Pop, we've got to stop fighting that man.’ Where- 
fore the Colonel thinks that if Lincoln was indifferent 
to those present at Gettysburg it was because, over their 
heads, he was talking to the South. It’s my own notion 
—I can’t escape it—that over the heads of the South, 
he was talking chiefly to posterity—talking to Americans 
who on that day at Gettysburg were as yet unborn and 
unbegot. While there was yet time he wanted to state 
it in words so simple that anyone could understand it 
and in words so few that everyone could remember it. 
The ceremonies at Gettysburg gave him his chance. He 
took it. 


What had he to say that he considered so important? What did 
he say that has been heard around the earth? What had this 
“Gettysburg Lincoln” on his heart to add to his “few appropriate 
remarks” of consecration of a burial ground? 

It was concerning popular government. “Four score and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” The “Four score and seven years ago” 
means to establish the Fourth of July, 1776, as the birthday of 
the nation indeed, with the ideas involved therein set forth in the 
great Declaration of that day. His great thought was to assert that 
the nation was really born in the declaration of certain funda- 
mentals, 

His purpose was not, however, merely to state the fact. He had 
a great practical end in mind—popular government must not be 
allowed to fail in a nation born primarily to promote it. “Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure.” 
The War had to be fought; the War must continue to be fought 
until it is won—all in the interest of preserving this nation which 
has such peculiar, but yet such priceless, features. 

The sacrifice at Gettysburg in the July days was a contribution 
to victory. All honor to “the brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here.” Yet theirs was not, and is not, the sole responsi- 
bility. Remembering their brave deeds, dedicating a “final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live” is not enough. “It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be dedicated to 
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the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion. . . .” Yet dedication is not enough. 
“. . .. that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—. .. .”” From such high resolution action must follow 
—action to one great end—‘that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

F. Lauriston Bullard concludes his most excellent study of 
Lincoln at Gettysburg and the Address with this pointed para- 
graph: 


Several times before he spoke at Gettysburg he had 
emphasized the theme of the famous address, Popular 
government must not fail. The universal problem of 
democracy always was in the back of his mind. ‘Must a 
government, of necessity, be too strong for the liberties 
of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own ex- 
istence?’ ‘We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last 
best hope of earth!’ It was his devotion to democracy 
that justified Abraham Lincoln’s appeal at Gettysburg 
for the completion of ‘the unfinished work’ for which the 
‘honored dead’ of that battlefield had given ‘the last full 
measure of devotion.’ It is for that same cause that the 
United States is at war today. [1944.] 


It may well be added that “the unfinished work” remains in 1946. 

Gettysburg, on November 19, 1863, saw Abraham Lincoln as 
one fervently concerned to preserve for the United States of 
America, and so for the world, the great idea that “governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” From the Mayflower Compact onward 
Americans have ever striven toward a fuller realization of the 
practical operation of “popular control of public policy.” This 
ideal was never more effectively described, nor more appealingly 
presented, than by the “Gettysburg Lincoln.” 

“Lincoln as Gettysburg Saw Him” does not belong exclusively 
to the past. This man of serious purpose, with friendliness and 
humility of spirit, who was devoted to the democratic principle, 
and who was the interpreter of our traditional political idealism, 
appears before us this night. He calls us, “the living,” to be dedi- 
cated to “the great task” which after four score and three years 
more still remains before us. 








FRANCE AND PENNSYLVANIA: 
AN EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS IN 1791 


By J. PauL SeLsAm 
The Pennsylvania State College 


N MAY 1776, the Continental Congress recommended “to the 
respective Assemblies and Conventions of the United Colonies, 
where no government sufficient to the exigencies of their affairs 
hath been hitherto established, to adopt such government as shall, 
in the opinion of the representatives of the people, best conduce to 
the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular, and 
America in general.” To a well-organized and militant group in 
Pennsylvania this advice was unnecessary as this group had al- 
ready started a movement to do away with the old conservative 
government established by William Penn in 1701. The resolution 
of Congress, however, did give an impetus and encouragement to 
this movement and a constitutional convention met in Philadel- 
phia on July 15, 1776, with Benjamin Franklin as president.* 
This convention drew up one of the most democratic constitu- 
tions of its day, and this document was to have a profound effect 
not only on the other provincial or state conventions of the former 
British Colonies, but also on the political thought in France. It 
is a strange commentary, too, on the transit of ideas that the 
framers of the Pennsylvania Constitution got some of their ideas 
from the earlier French philosophers. With the outbreak of the 
revolution in France in 1789 and the ensuing need for a constitu- 
tion, these ideas were to return to France in a concrete funda- 
mental law of government. As Bernard Fay so well wrote: “It is 
a curious case of a people imitating itself by taking as a model a 
concept that another people has formed of it.’’* 
It was Benjamin Franklin who was largely responsible for 


1J. Paul Selsam, The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776: A Study in 
Revolutionary Democracy (Philadelphia, 1936); J. Paul Selsam, “The 
Political Revolution in Pennsylvania in 1776,” Pennsylvania History, I, 
pp. 147-157. 

*The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America (New York, 1927), 
pp. 131-2. 
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making known to the French the constitutions of the new Amer- 
ican states, and particularly that of Pennsylvania with which he 
had so much to do. In fact, the unicameral legislature established 
in Pennsylvania was generally conceded to be due to Franklin’s 
efforts and this feature was incorporated in the French Constitu- 
tion of 1791. Franklin sailed for France in October 1776, soon 
after the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention completed its 
work, and took a copy of the new constitution with him. As early 
as 1778 an edition of the constitutions of the American states 
appeared in France. This was followed by many other editions of 
the constitutions as well as commentaries on them, particularly 
on Pennsylvania’s. The most notable of the latter was written by 
J. P. Brissot de Warville. It was printed in 1782 with the title 
“REFLEXIONS Sur le code de PENSYLV ANIE.” Brissot was 
most laudatory, referring to the constitution as “the model of an 
excellent government.’ 

The debates in the National Assembly in France on a constitu- 
tion were long and bitter, particularly on whether the legislative 
body should have one or two chambers. In ail these discussions 
Pennsylvania was referred to more times than any other Amer- 
ican state. On September 9 and 10, 1789, the debate became par- 
ticularly violent. As the journal says: “The disorder is at its 
height.”> On September 10, 1789, the question of a single chamber 
was put and 490 votes were in the affirmative, 89 for two chambers, 
and 122 were either lost or had come to no decision.* The debates 
were to continue, however, for almost two more years before the 
constitution was approved by the King on September 13, 1791. 
The new constitution of France thus followed the example of 
Pennsylvania in establishing a unicameral legislature. 

While this struggle was going on in France a violent re- 
action had developed in Pennsylvania against the democratic con- 
stitution with its unicameral legislature. It was a veritable counter- 
revolution and finally succeeded in discarding the constitution of 


*In April, 1946, a unicameral legislature was provided for in the draft of 
the French Constitution. This constitution was rejected by the popular 
referendum held the following month. A revised draft creating an upper 
house with greatly limited powers was approved by the electorate on Oc- 
tober 13, 1946. 

*The present writer is now translating and editing this essay by Brissot 
de Warville. 

° Archives Parlementaires de 1787-1800, 1. série, Tome 8, p. 604. 

*Ibid., p. 608. 
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1776 and establishing a new one late in 1790. As Robert L. Brun- 
house wrote: “It took fourteen years to complete the curve from 
the days in 1776 when the conservatives lost their control until 
1790 when they returned to complete leadership in the State.”’ 

When the new assembly of Pennsylvania met on December 7, 
1790, some of the “radicals” had been returned by their constit- 
uents, particularly in the western counties. Their sympathy with 
the French revolutionaries was obvious. Many French writers and 
leaders in the National Assembly had extolled their prized docu- 
ment of 1776 with its single chamber, its Council of Censors and 
its liberal suffrage—the most liberal of any government of that 
day. Of course the conservatives, flushed with victory, were not 
too enthusiastic about the work of the French “radicals.” The death 
of Benjamin Franklin on April 17, 1790, with the eulogies on him 
in France, gave the Pennsylvania democrats their opportunity to 
testify to the work of their fellows across the Atlantic. 

When Count de Mirabeau announced in the National Assembly 
on June 11, 1790, that Benjamin Franklin was dead, a profound 
silence followed.* After Mirabeau paid a short but touching tribute 
to Franklin, the Assembly adopted by acclamation his motion that 
its members wear mourning for three days. The eulogy was 
ordered printed and the president was to write to the American 
Congress in the name of the Assembly telling of the action taken.” 
A few days later the President of the French Assembly referred 
to Franklin as “the most famous man in the annals of the two 
worlds,””?° 

Many Pennsylvanians were touched by these tributes to Frank- 
lin, and on February 14, 1791, Samuel Maclay moved, and was 
seconded by the radical leader from Franklin County, James 
McLene, the following :*? 


Whereas the National Assembly of France have testi- 
fied their regard to the memory of our late venerable 
fellow-citizen, Doctor Benjamin Franklin, in terms equally 


7™ The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790 (Harrisburg, 1942), 
. 227. 
' 8 Archives Parlementaires, op. cit., Tome 16, p. 170. 

° Tbid., p. 171. 

© Ibid., Tome 17, p. 178. 

“Journal of the First Session of the House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, pp. 190-191. (Hereafter referred to as 
Journal of the House.) 
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respectful to him, and honorable to themselves: And as 
it is for the general interest of humanity, that a tribute 
of respect should be paid to virtue in every clime, and 
that such benevolent actions as those of the National 
Assembly, founded on general philanthropy, should be 
reciprocated through the civilized world: 

Resolved, therefore, That a committee be appointed to 
draught a letter to the President of the National Assembly 
of France, expressing the high satisfaction the Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania derive from the proceedings 
of that august body, who have paid so honorable a tribute 
to virtue, by their attention to the memory of our late 
venerable President, Benjamin Franklin; and also ex- 
pressing the exalted respect they entertain for that il- 

‘ lustrious band of patriots, who, forgetting localities and 
national distinctions, consider mankind as members of the 
same family, and have nobly exhibited so great a pattern 
of universal benevolence. 


This motion was ordered to lie on the table, as was customary, 
but while under consideration the following day an addition was 
proposed. This time the motion was made by McLene and sec- 
onded by Maclay. It was far more pointed in expressing favorable 
support of the French revolution. It asked that a committee be 
appointed to draft a “congratulatory” address to the French Na- 
tional Assembly “expressive of the sympathetic feelings of this 
House on the subject of their virtuous exertions in the cause of 
freedom, and on the flattering prospect of their success in effect- 
ing a revolution, which will restore to the blessings of equal 
liberty so many millions of our fellow-men.”!” 

Was not this going a little too far? What had this to do with 
a tribute to Benjamin Franklin? The Senate of the United States 
had already acted very coldly toward the message from the Na- 
tional Assembly, according to Senator William Maclay of Penn- 
sylvania, whose brother Samuel, referred to above, was a member 
of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives. As early as De- 
cember 10, 1790, a packet directed to the President of the United 
States and members of Congress was received from the French 
Assembly. President Washington refused to open it and sent it 
to the Senate, who sent it back to the President. It was finally 
returned opened to the Senate and “contained a number of copies 


* Ibid., p. 192. 
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vf the eulogiums delivered on Dr. Franklin by order of the Na- 
tional Assembly.”** 

The “whole matter was received and transacted with a coldness 
and apathy that astonished me,” wrote Maclay, “‘and the letter and 
all the pamphlets were sent down to the Representatives as if un- 
worthy the attention of our body.’’* A further episode occurred 
on January 26, 1791, when Maclay wrote in his Journal: 


A letter from the National Assembly of France, on 
the death of Dr. Franklin, was communicated from them 
and received with coldness that was truly amazing. I can 
not help painting to myself the disappointment that awaits 
the French patriots, while their warm fancies are figuring 
the raptures that we will be thrown into on the receipt 
of their letter, and the information of the honors which 
they have bestowed on our countrymen, and anticipating 
the complimentary echoes of our answers, when we, cold 
as clay, care not a fig for them, Franklin or freedom. 
Well we deserve—what do we deserve? To be d----d!'® 


It was not until February 21, 1791, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives received from the Senate a message “communicating 
a vote of the Senate, in which they request the concurrence of 
this House for transmitting to the President of the National As- 
sembly of France, a resolution expressive of the sensibility of 
the Legislature of the United States at the very respectful at- 
tention paid by that free and enlightened Assembly to the memory 
of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.’** Upon motion of Mr. Madison 
the House of Representatives of the United States resolved to 
“wear the customary badge of mourning for one month.” Presi- 
dent Washington finally replied to the French Assembly and 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, wrote a sympathetic letter 
dated March 8, 1791, which was read in the French Assembly 
cn July 2, 1791.17 ; 

But Pennsylvania was not so “cold.” The consideration of the 
McLene motion was postponed, however, and the preceding 1eso- 
lution of Mr. Maclay was adopted, with the committee consisting 


* Journal of William Maclay (New York, 1890), p. 350. 

“4 Tbid., p. 350. 

® Tbid., pp. 379-80. 

The Debates and Proceedings in the Congress of the United States, 
vol. II (Washington, 1834), p. 1968. The House agreed to the Senate resolu- 
tion the very next day. [bid., p. 1969. 

% Archives Parlementaires, Tome 26, pp. 708-09. 
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of Messrs. Wells of Philadelphia City, Maclay of Northumber- 
land County and Gallatin of Fayette County.4* On February 26, 
the House resumed consideration of the postponed resolution of 
McLene and it was finally agreed that the Speaker draft an 
“Address” in conformity with the motion and report to the 
House.’® There is no record of the above committee ever report- 
ing, but on April 6 the Speaker had finished his task and the clerk 
read the “Address” to the House. It was adopted unanimously on 
April 8, with the title: “The Address to the National Assembly of 
France.” It read as follows :*° 


The Representatives of the people of Pennsylvania 
have unanimously concurred in the desire of expressing 
to the National Assembly of France, their sympathetic 
feelings on the subject of their virtuous exertions in the 
cause of freedom :—They sincerely offer their congratula- 
tions on the success that has attended them, which they 
have viewed, in its progress, with the most pleasing and 
anxious sensations. 

A nation which has been actuated by such magnanimous 
policy, which, with a noble enthusiasm, so generously 
interposed its power, so profusely poured forth its treas- 
ures, and mingled its blood with ours, in the defense of 
the liberties of America, is entitled to a grateful return 
of our regard, and to the warmest wishes that sensibility 
or attachment can express. 

It was under the operation of these feelings, that we 
have always lamented that a brave and gallant people, who 
had become the voluntary champions of our freedom, 
should not themselves be free;—that after having as- 
sisted in erecting for us a temple of liberty, they should 
return to the house of bondage. Fortunately, the scene has 
changed, and your present situation awakens the most 
amiable sympathies of the human heart. 

We now view, with grateful exultation, your glorious 
triumph of reason over prejudice,—of liberty and law 
over slavery and despotic will. You have nobly broke the 
fetters that bound you to your former government, and 
have, in the view of astonished Europe, undertaken a 
revolution, founded on that pure and elementary prin- 
ciple, that the people are the source of power, that in them 


* Journal of the House, p. 193. 

* Ibid., p. 221. 

* Ibid., pp. 356-57. It was sent to the French Ambassador in England who 
sent it to the President of the National Assembly. Archives Parlementaires 
Tome 26, p. 709. 
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it is naturally inherent, and from them can alone be 
derived. 

The truth of this hallowed maxim, the pride and boast 
of our American constitutions, could not remain undis- 
covered, and unattended to, amidst the blaze of patriotism 
and philosophy which has long enlightened France. 

We rejoice that your government, though differently 
organized, is established on such congenial principles, as 
to cement by stronger, because more kindred, ties the 
friendship that now connects us. 

As an evidence of this disposition, we can assure you 
that the suffrages and sentiments of our citizens are all 
united in the warmest predilections for your cause and 
your country. We anticipate the happiness and glory that 
will await you, when those various resources by which you 
are surrounded, and which nature has so profusely 
lavished on you, shall be put into energetic motion by the 
operation of a free government. 

We fondly hope that no untoward or inauspicious 
circumstance may intervene to interrupt your glorious 
career, until you have effectually restored to the blessings 
of equal liberty, civil and religious, so many millions of 
our fellow men; until you have abolished the odious and 
arrogant distinctions betwixt man and man; and until 
you have implanted in the minds of the people a generous 
and passionate enthusiasm for their country, instead of 
a confined, though romantic, attachment to the person of 
a King. 

But whilst viewing with awe and admiration the prin- 
ciples you have established, and which we ardently wish 
may defy the efforts of time, tyranny and treachery to 
overthrow, we cannot but rejoice that you have been ex- 
posed in your progress to few of those convulsive 
struggles, that so strongly marked the various aeras 
[sic] of the American revolution. 

If our solicitude for your success could be increased 
from the operation of extraneous motives, it would re- 
ceive considerable force from the animating and philan- 
thropic reflection, that other nations of Europe, from the 
influence of your example, will learn to value and vindi- 
cate the rights of man ;—and that such political institu- 
tions will be more generally established, as by experience 
are found to contain principles favorable to the happi- 
ness of our species, and suited to the dignity of our nature. 


Little did the Speaker and the members of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives realize what a terrible and bloody 
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struggle was to mark the course of the revolution in France! Was 
it prophetic when they said they “cannot but rejoice that you have 
been exposed in your progress to few of those convulsive struggles, 
that so strongly marked . . . the American revolution.” Just fifteen 
days after the National Assembly of France replied to the greet- 
ings from Pennsylvania, Louis XVI and his family were to flee 
to Varennes. Less than a month after that occurred the massacre 
at the Champs de Mars, and on July 25, 1791, Prussia and Austria 
formed a treaty against France which presaged intervention and 
war—a war that was to last with few interruptions for the next 
two decades. 

Pennsylvania’s greetings were read in the National Assembly 
in French translation on June 2, 1791, by M. Fréteau-Saint-Just, 
in the name of the diplomatic committee of the Assembly. It is 
interesting to note that the resolution said nothing about Benjamin 
Franklin ; it dealt solely with the political conditions in France and 
the accomplishments of the revolution. When M. Fréteau-Saint- 
Just came to the third paragraph from the end containing the 
reference to the King, there was “lively applause from the Left.” 
Reference to the statement that Pennsylvania was happy that 
France was exposed “to few of those convulsive struggles,” was 
interrupted with “murmurs from the Right,” and the concluding 
part of the sentence “that so strongly marked the various aeras 
of the American revolution” was followed by “hearty applause 
from the Left.’ 

The reply to the greetings from Pennsylvania by the French 
National Assembly was dated June 6, 1791, and was presented to 
the Assembly by M. Bureaux de Pusy, the presiding officer.”* It 
was approved and ordered sent to the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives, where it was read in English translation on Au- 
gust 27. The French version, however, is also printed in the 
Journal of the House. The letter read as follows :** 





Next to the favourable suffrages of the people of 
France, from whom the National Assembly derive their 


™ Archives Parlementaires, op. cit., Tome 26, p. 709. 

= Tbid., Tome 27, p. 14. Since the presiding officer changed every fort- 
night, the president on June 6 was M. Dauchy. M. Bureaux de Pusy, how- 
ever, signed the letter since he was presiding when the resolution was 
adopted charging him with drafting the letter. 

* Journal of the House, pp. 456-58. 
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powers, there could be no incentive better calculated to 
encourage them to proceed, until they have finally com- 
pleated their labours, than the approbation of the Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania. 

In the midst of the perplexing silence of those sur- 
rounding nations, who are blinded by prejudice, or awed 
by despotism, it was grateful to the National Assembly, 
and affords a happy presage, to hear, resounding from 
afar, prompted by fraternal affection, the congratulatory 
voice of America. 

We too are establishing (under the constitutional au- 
thority of a king) that liberty which you have been able 
to secure under governments of a republican form. 

Liberty, not derived from chartered grants or priv- 
ileges, which subverts, by the introduction of hereditary 
distinctions, that equality of rank, which in the social 
state is the unalienable birthright of man; and which, 
encroaching on the sacred sovereignty of the people, by 
pretensions founded on birth or adventitious rights, still 
exhibits, on the bold and resolute features of a regenerated 
nation, the scars of its ancient slavery. 

A country, fit to retrieve and nourish the seeds of this 
precious Liberty, was only to be sought for in the trans- 
atlantic world :—’Twas there, amongst an infant people, 
pure, and uncorrupt, that the higher virtues were to be 
found, suitable to carry into effect those speculative 
truths, against which ignorance and habitual error have 
waged continual warfare ;—truths, which, from the pride 
and arrogance of the feudal system, have been disdain- 
fully inserted in the list of Utopian opinions, fit only for 
the dreams of the philanthropist, and not for the practical 
purposes of government.—After the successful ex- 
perience of America, it was still difficult to copy the 
example, and introduce amongst the degenerate nations 
of Europe this invaluable discovery of the new world; it 
required the enlightened energy and unremitting efforts 
of a numerous people, to support a doctrine which was 
combated by such powerful enemies, and opposed by such 
inveterate prejudices. But at length the revolution is 
effected, and already do the rights of man, engraved on 
the most durable materials, adorn the temples of liberty 
in the two hemispheres. 

France is fully sensible of the benefits she has derived 
from the influence of your examples: She gratefully re- 
members that it was in the bosom of Pennsylvania, dis- 
tinguished for her wisdom, that the legislators of America 
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first announced to the world, the true principles of the 
social system. 

May the citizens of that glorious and happy country 
discover, in the decree of the National Assembly, the 
sentiments, by which the first friends of their independ- 
ence continue to be animated:—May this act of the 
people of France, more closely uniting the two nations by 
the kindred tie of congenial principles, increase their 
mutual relationship, cement their interests, and perpetually 
recall to their recollection, that they are reciprocally in- 
debted to each other, for the recovery of their freedom. 

By order of the 
National Assembly of France. 
J. V. Bureaux Pusy, President. 
Paris June 6, 1791 
To the Representatives of the 
People of Pennsylvania. 


This exchange of greetings in 1791 between the representatives 
of the people of Pennsylvania and France seems to have been 
genuine and sincere. Both letters are worthy of careful study, for 
both reveal the democratic aspirations and hopes of two great 
peoples. The wish expressed in the Pennsylvania letter—‘that 
other nations of Europe, from the influence of your example, will 
learn to value and vindicate the rights of man’”—did come true, 
though many years were to elapse and much blood was to be shed 
before it was accomplished. And to defend and safeguard those 
democratic principles for France, for Europe and for ourselves, 
Pennsylvania soldiers sacrificed their lives in two wars on the 
hallowed soil of France. 








SOURCES FOR PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
IN THE WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS LIBRARY 


By Dona.p H. Kent 


Associate Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HE William L. Clements Library at the University of Mich- 

igan is a major repository of source material on the history 
of America. Its extensive collections of manuscripts contain a 
great deal pertaining to Pennsylvania history. This is to be ex- 
pected of any large collection of Americana, for the Keystone 
State—as its nickname indicates—had an integral part in the 
development of American life and institutions. 

A brief survey of part of the documentary material relating 
to Pennsylvania was made at the Clements Library, in the course 
of the search for letters and documents to complete the Papers 
of Colonel Henry Bouquet.’ The resolution of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission which authorized research 
and microfilming work at Ann Arbor, however, broadened the 
scope of the investigation to include not merely material on 
Colonel Henry Bouquet but any material relating to Pennsylvania 
history. 

Time was the only limiting factor, for the preliminary arrange- 
ments as to hotel reservations and permission for out-of-state 
travel allowed only three days at Ann Arbor. This was enough 
to cover thoroughly the letters and documents of the period of 
Colonel Bouquet, but permitted only a hasty examination of ma- 
terial relating to other periods. This analysis of the Pennsylvania 
material in the Clements Library is based upon a complete survey 
for the Bouquet period, but only a general, casual survey for 
earlier and later times. It will serve to indicate what documentary 


1The Papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet. Edited by S. K. Stevens and 
D. H. Kent (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1940-1943). 
Nineteen volumes were issued in mimeographed form until the close of the 
W. P. A. Pennsylvania Historical Survey halted publication for the time 
being. The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, however, has 
continued the research and editorial work to prepare the remaining volumes 
for eventual publication. 
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material from that library is now available on microfilm in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Gage Papers* 


This vast collection of about 21,000 letters and documents was 
purchased in 1930 from the sixth Viscount Gage. It contains the 
correspondence of Lieutenant General Thomas Gage, the com- 
mander-in-chief in British North America from 1763 to 1775. 
There are numerous letters to and from officers serving in Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania governors, and other important Pennsyl- 
vania figures. Bouquet and Gage had no occasion to correspond 
before 1763, and the volumes for earlier years were therefore not 
examined. Thirty-eight volumes for the years 1763, 1764, 1765, 
and 1766 were carefully reviewed, in order to list every item 
on Pennsylvania and every item on Bouquet for microfilming. 
About 400 letters and documents were microfilmed for the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission from the Gage 
Papers. 

This material includes fifty-one letters* from Bouquet to Gage, 
forty-eight letters from Gage to Bouquet, nine letters from Bou- 
quet to various persons, sixteen letters from various persons to 
Bouquet, and twenty-seven miscellaneous documents relating to 
Bouquet. Several letters to Gage from officers in Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, shed light on the circumstances of Bouquet’s illness and his 
untimely death on September 2, 1765; while Gage’s replies bear 
witness to his high regard for the Swiss soldier. 

The letters and documents relating to Pennsylvania in general 
are more numerous and more difficult to classify. There are 
eighty-one letters from General Gage to various persons, and 
eighty-three letters from various persons to Gage. Most of these 
persons were officers serving in Pennsylvania, or were Pennsyl- 
vania officials, but not all. Some letters were selected because they 


* Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements Library. 
Compiled by Howard W. Peckham (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1942), 82-100. Listed as Collection number 52, 180 vols. The Gage 
Papers are arranged chronologically in English and American Series, and 
bear no folio numbers. 

*The figures given as to the number of letters in various categories are 
at best approximations. They are based on the list prepared for the microfilm 
operator. In this list enclosures were usually specified as such, without 
mention of the writers and recipients. 
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dealt with events in Pennsylvania; Sir William Johnson, Governor 
Horatio Sharpe of Maryland, and Governor Francis Farquier of 
Virginia are represented in this group. Gage’s correspondence 
with the various commanders at Fort Pitt, Fort Ligonier, and 
Fort Loudoun was fairly extensive. There are eleven letters and 
documents written to or by William Trent, relating to the pay- 
ment of the militia serving in the various Pennsylvania posts 
during Pontiac’s War, as well as several lists of the men to 
whom pay was due. 

Eighteen letters from Governor John Penn to General Gage, 
and twenty-one letters from Gage to Penn, have particular in- 
terest. They show how the governor and the general co-operated 
in efforts to protect the “Christian” Indians from the wrath of the 
frontiersmen, and give officialdom’s view of the uprising of James 
Smith and his “Black Boys.” 


The Amherst Papers* 


At the time when command was changed in British North 
America, Sir Jeffery Amherst turned over a number of letters 
and documents to his successor, General Gage. This group of 
Amherst Papers came to the Clements Library with the Gage 
Papers. In this smaller collection there were fifteen items per- 
taining to Bouquet or to Pennsylvania, which have been micro- 
filmed for the Commission. 

Here it may be noted that the Library of Congress has micro- 
film copies of most of the main collection of Amherst Papers,’ 
from the Public Record Office in England. The Clements Library 
has a typewritten calendar of these papers, compiled by J. C. 
Ling, Amherst’s biographer.* From this calendar it appears that 
the following volumes contain Pennsylvania material : 8, 21, 22, 23, 


* Guide, 12-14. Listed as Collection number 8, 8 vols. 

5 Public Letters, W. O. 34, loaned by the Amherst family. 

*Lord Jeffery Amherst: A Soldier of the King. By J. C. Long (New 
York: Macmillan, 1933). The Introduction and Notes, pages 327-329, have 
a general analysis of the nature and availability of the Amherst corre- 
spondence. The Library of Amherst College has photostatic copies of part 
of the Public Letters. The Archives of the Dominion of Canada have tran- 
scripts of about 60% of the Private Letters. The typewritten calendar is 
also available, in the United States, at the Library of Amherst College, at 
the Library of Congress, and at the New York Public Library. 
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32, 33, 37-41, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 64, 65, 69, 71-83. This ma- 
terial should also be made available in Pennsylvania." 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania® 


These papers and correspondence relate to the beginnings of 
the Moravian community at Bethlehem, and were “listed in the 
catalogue of Georges Andrieux, Paris, June 18-19, 1934, item 
49,” It is interesting to speculate on the circumstances and adven- 
tures which carried these distinctively Pennsylvania sources be- 
yond the seas, and brought them at last to Michigan. They include 
a copy of Reverend George Whitefield’s deed to George Stone- 
house of July 18, 1741, various bills and receipts, several letters, 
and a minute book of 1745-1747. Arrangements were made to 
microfilm the entire collection. 


The Harmar Papers® 


The public and private correspondence of Brigadier General 
Josiah Harmar was purchased by the Clements Library in 1936 
from Josiah Harmar IV, of Trenton, New Jersey. It contains 
about 4,000 items, as well as eight letter books. General Harmar 
commanded the United States Army in Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania from 1785 to 1791, until he was superseded by General 
Arthur St. Clair. His papers are rich in Pennsylvania material, 
and it is regrettable that time did not permit a thorough examina- 
tion of them. Eleven letters from Ebenezer Denny, five letters 
from William Irvine, forty-one letters from Jonathan Heart, 
and seventeen miscellaneous items were microfilmed. This is a 
mere sampling of the material, made by selecting a few names 
from the Library’s card index. 

The letters of Captain Jonathan Heart, commander at Fort 
Franklin, are especially significant for the building and garrison- 
ing of the first American post on the upper Allegheny. They also 
contain information on the Indians of the area, and on the éarly 
surveys. 


™University Microfilms, Inc., estimated that duplicates of these microfilm 
copies may be purchased at $6.00 per hundred-foot roll. 

* Guide, 25. Listed as Collection number 18, 1 vol. 

® Guide, 129-135. Listed as Collection number 64. The list of writers and 
authors of documents fills five and one-half double-columned pages. 
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The Baldwin Papers*® 


This collection contains the papers of a New England family 
of nineteenth century engineers. The second Loammi Baldwin 
(1780-1838) built the Union Canal from Reading to Middletown, 
Pennsylvania. Among the 2,000 items in the correspondence and 
500 maps at the Clements Library, and among the 500 engineering 
maps and plans in the University of Michigan Transportation 
Library, there must be significant material on the early develop- 
ment of internal improvements in Pennsylvania. However, there 
was no time to examine and select material for microfilming. 


Maps and Plans“ 


The Map Division of the Clements Library contains 800 manu- 
script maps, many of which were originally purchased with the 
manuscript collections. Related to the Gage Papers were Guy 
Johnson’s “Sketch of the Several Indian Roads leading from 
Fort Pitt to Sioto, Lake Erie, etc.,” taken from a draft made by 
Thomas Hutchins in 1762; and a “Sketch of the Country from 
Fort Du Quesne to Niagara as described by an intelligent Indian 
who had resided there for a Considerable time,” dated about 1760. 
The Harmar papers yielded five views, profiles, and maps of Fort 
Franklin and vicinity, together with a memorandum of Jonathan 
Heart explaining them. More important than this was a large- 
scale map of northwestern Pennsylvania by Jonathan Heart, 
with insets showing Fort Franklin and its location. The Harmar 
Papers also had a “Plan of the Works erecting at Pittsburg, 
1792.” In all, eleven maps and plans were photostated for the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


The co-operation of the Clements Library, and especially of 
Colton B. Storm, Curator of Manuscripts, made it possible to 
accomplish a great deal even in three days. Mr. Storm not only 
helped in locating manuscripts for examination, but also handled 
the details of arranging them for microfilming. His care and at- 
tention during the two months when the microfilming was being 
done was largely responsible for the successful completion of 
that undertaking. 


© Guide, 16-21. 283-284. Listed as Collection number 11. The maps in the 
Map Division of the Clements Library are discussed in Appendix B of the 


Guide, 
" Guide, Appendix B, by Lloyd A. Brown, Curator of Maps, 283-287. 
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The private company which did the actual photographic work 
was University Microfilms, Inc., 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. This company had earlier obtained for the Com- 
mission excellent microfilm copies of Series 21,660 of the Addi- 
tional Manuscripts in the British Museum, a Bouquet series not 
included in the photostatic collection of the Library of Congress. 
The work of microfilming the Pennsylvania material in the Cle- 
ments Library was equally satisfactory, and by the end of July 
two hundred-foot rolls of microfilm reproducing the material 
selected from the Amherst Papers, the Gage Papers, and the 
Harmar Papers were delivered to the Commission. The Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania microfilms are to be made in the near future. 

At the present time, the Bouquet letters and documents are 
being transcribed from the microfilm copies, and edited for in- 
clusion in The Papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet. When this 
work is completed, the microfilms will be available in Harrisburg 
for reference use. Permission to reproduce will have to be ob- 
tained in the usual manner from the Clements Library. 

The investigation and microfilming of Pennsylvania material 
in the Clements Library suggests and demonstrates the practicabil- 
ity of a general program of this nature. Modern photographic 
techniques now make it possible at relatively small cost to copy 
and make available the wealth of Pennsylvania history which is 
deposited in libraries and archives outside our state. The Library 
of Congress, the National Archives, the Archives of Canada, the 
New York Historical Society, the Provincial Archives of Quebec 
—to mention but a few possibilities—would each be likely to have 
as much Pennsylvania material as the Clements Library. 








FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


By Puiuip S. Kern 
The Pennsylvania State College 


HE Historical Society of Berks County was gracious host to 

the membership of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
on the occasion of its fifteenth annual meeting held at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, on October 25-26. The attendance of members from 
all portions of the commonwealth testified to the continuing growth 
of interest in the work of the Association and provided a truly 
representative background for the historical and business sessions 
of the meeting. 

The first session was held on Friday afternoon, October 25, at 
the Historical Society of Berks County, Dr. Arthur C. Bining 
presiding. The program was opened by greetings from Mr. Louis 
J. Heizmann, President of the Historical Society of Berks County, 
where all of the general sessions were conducted. Mr. James W. 
Phillips, Assistant Librarian of Dickinson College, presented the 
first paper: “Sources of the Original Dickinson College Library.” 
Mr. Phillips played the fascinating role of the historian-detective, 
drawing from a trifling clue an interesting story of cultural de- 
velopment in early Pennsylvania. The clue was a notation dis- 
covered on the inside wrapper of the February 1787 issue of the 
Colombian Magazine, that the holdings of the Dickinson Library 
were 2,706 volumes, “the donations of gentlemen in England, 
Scotland and Philadelphia.” Mr. Phillips set himself the task of 
discovering who these gentlemen might. be, and in the course of 
his search unearthed not only the identity of the donors but a 
great deal of very valuable collateral information about private 
libraries of the period. Even more important, he was able to con- 
nect the libraries with their original owners and to throw light on 
the intellectual interests of such men as John Dickinson, Granville 
Sharpe, Dr. John Coakley Lettsom, Richard Price, Dr. John 
Erskine, Benjamin Rush, Richard Peters, Thomas Bradford, the 
Isaac Norrises, and others. It was an exceedingly worthwhile con- 
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tribution to the cultural history of the commonwealth, not only 
because of the facts discovered, but also because of the novel 
method of approach. 

The next paper was a scholarly inquiry into the general ques- 
tion: Why did the Quakers of colonial Pennsylvania prove to be 
such excellent business men? Frederick B. Tolles of Swarthmore 
College, in his paper, “One Foot in the Counting House—Economic 
Ideas of the Colonial Quaker Merchants,” offered a new and 
stimulating interpretation of the basic proposition. He maintained 
that Quaker aptitude for business was not adequately clarified by 
the usual explanation—that since Quakers were excluded from the 
professions their energies were channeled perforce into trade. The 
basic explanation lay in the religious ethic of Quakerism itself. 
Like Puritanism, Quakerism looked upon the world of daily toil 
and daily bread as God’s world in which His children were called 
to do His will. But as the world is transitory, one should use it 
with “weaned affections.” In other words, economic activity in a 
warrantable calling was a religious duty, but one should be moder- 
ate, almost ascetic, in the enjoyment of its fruits. Since God 
regularly “added His blessing” to the economic activities of those 
of His children who faithfully followed His light and leading, the 
hardworking, simple-loving Quaker almost invariably accumulated 
wealth. The economic virtues of diligence, frugality, prudence, 
honesty, and order were held in high repute among Friends. These 
very virtues, clearly stated in the autobiography of Friend Thomas 
Denham (the Philadelphia Quaker merchant under whom Frank- 
lin got his first business training), stand as a classic statement of 
the spirit of capitalism. They were adopted by Franklin himself, 
who is so often taken to be the embodiment of the modern capitalist 
spirit. 

At the conclusion of the historical session the Association was 
entertained at tea by the Historical Society of Berks County, and 
the membership had time to visit the Society building and to ex- 
amine its museum collections. 

The annual dinner of the Association was held Friday evening 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, President Robert 
Fortenbaugh presiding. After a delightful banquet attended by 
over one hundred and twenty-five persons, President Fortenbaugh 
delivered his presidential address on the subject: “Lincoln as 
Gettysburg Saw Him.” It was an inspiring interpretation of the 
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meaning of the Gettysburg Address to Lincoln himself. Dr. Fort- 
enbaugh pictured Lincoln in his preparation for the address, his 
simple and friendly informality as he rode out to the dedication 
ceremony, his personal adaptation to the political ideals his words 
expressed. But most important was the audience to which Lincoln 
addressed himself. He spoke not merely to those who stood before 
him at Gettysburg, nor to the families whose dead lay buried there, 
nor even to the people of the United States. Lincoln was proclaim- 
ing his faith in free government to the peoples of the world. The 
Gettysburg Address was a document international in its implica- 
tions, and so it was intended to be by Abraham Lincoln—a beacon 
of faith to people of all times and climes. 

The main address of the evening was presented by Dr. Carl 
Bridenbaugh, Director of the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia, on the subject: “Pennsyl- 
vania and the Eighteenth Century.” Dr. Bridenbaugh called at- 
tention to the apparent decline of interest in American colonial 
history in the colleges and universities of the commonwealth—a 
tendency which he felt was contrary to common sense and to the 
public interest. He spoke of the eighteenth century as the forma- 
tive period of American life, and of Pennsylvania—particularly 
Philadelphia (second largest city in the British Empire)—as the 
cultural centre of the British colonies in America. The richness 
of Pennsylvania’s history in colonial days and its necessarily power- 
ful influence upon the other seaboard colonies still offers a most 
fertile field for historical endeavor. Dr. Bridenbaugh’s challenge 
to Pennsylvanians was that more, rather than less, emphasis on 
the colonial era ought to be the aim of our historians. 

On Saturday morning, October 26, members of the Association 
attended the business meeting and a general session of historical 
papers at the Historical Society of Berks County. Oliver S. Heck- 
man, of the Department of Public Instruction, presided at the 
historical session. The first paper was read by Mr. John W. Ray 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, on the subject: “Preliminary Report on 
Pennsylvania History in the Schools.” Mr. Ray took up the ques- 
tion of the relationship of community history, county history, and 
the history of the commonwealth at large. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Ray’s report, the problems of the most effective method of 
presentation and of the integration of various phases of the his- 
tory of the commonwealth were discussed. This matter will come 
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before the Association again in the future. The next paper was 
presented by Mr. Robert L. Bloom of Long Branch, New Jersey, 
on the subject: “Kansas and Popular Sovereignty in Pennsylvania 
Newspapers.”” Mr. Bloom traced carefully the gradual swing of 
editorial opinion in representative Pennsylvania newspapers from 
a moderate position on the slavery question in 1856 to the ex- 
tremist position in 1860, Under the successive impacts of events: 
the Cincinnati Platform, the presidential election of 1856, the 
Dred Scott case, “bleeding Kansas,” the Lecompton Constitution, 
and John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry, the various newspapers 
edged their way forward from tentative to positive convictions. 
This story is followed through John Forney’s Pennsylvanian, 
Morton McMichael’s North American, David N. White’s Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, James P. Parr’s Pittsburgh Daily Post, and many 
other less widely circulated journals. 

The final paper was a co-operative study by George S. and Wil- 
liam W. Carling of Wilson High School, Easton, who presented 
the results of their inquiries in a paper: “Local History in the 
Schools of Northampton County History—A Survey.” The pur- 
pose of the study was to obtain information to determine how to 
utilize most effectively the subject matter field of Northampton 
County and community history. Questionnaires were sent to repre- 
sentative groups, the returns of which indicated that there was a 
lack of subject matter in readily useful form, Two-thirds of the 
replies expressed a need for a class-room textbook for county his- 
tory. More than three-fourths of the replies suggested that more 
emphasis ought to be paid in the schools to county and local his- 
tory. The positive results of the survey were to show definitely 
that administrators should try to find room in the crowded cur- 
ricula of today for school study of county and local history, that 
books or other subject-matter contributions should be prepared, 
and that presently available material for the study of county and 
local history should be so arranged as to be more practically useful 
to students and teachers. 

After the morning session, the membership adjourned to meet 
again at the Reading Country Club where a delicious “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch” luncheon was served. Befinden uns hier recht Gemiit- 
lich! Dr. J. Orin Oliphant of Bucknell University introduced the 
after-dinner speaker, Dr. Richmond E. Myers of Muhlenberg 
College, who is presently preparing for the Historic Rivers of 
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America Series a volume on the Susquehanna. Dr. Myers spoke in- 
formally on “Susquehanna River Lore.” He dramatically per- 
sonalized the life of the river itself, conveying a sense of its mood, 
its spirit and its dynamic influence. Ranging from New York to 
the Chesapeake Bay, Mr. Myers showed in a series of incidents 
and observations how tightly intertwined are the lives of the 
river and the human inhabitants who live on its banks or ply its 
swift currents—place names, legal considerations, enterprises of 
business and trade, works of literature and of art, battle scenes, 
land speculation, lore of the canalmen, raftsmen, lumbermen—all 
find their place in the biography of this beautiful, historic river. 

From the country club a cavalcade of several dozen automobiles 
left for a pilgrimage to Hopewell Village National Park and to 
the Daniel Boone Home. At Hopewell Village, Mr. Melvin J. 
Weig, Historian of the National Park Service, spoke on the sig- 
nificance of the village, of the furnace and its history, and of the 
work of restoration which has been done by the National Park 
Service. At the Daniel Boone Home, Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh 
of Gwynedd, well-known architect and authority on Pennsylvania 
colonial architecture, addressed the visitors, speaking particularly 
of the problems involved in the restoration of the Daniel Boone 
Home and of the actual work of restoration by the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. 

The meeting of the Council of the Association was held at the 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln on Friday, preceding the historical ses- 
sions. On Saturday morning at the Historical Society of Berks 
County the annual business meeting of the Association was held, 
President Fortenbaugh presiding. Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, re- 
porting as editor of the magazine, PENNSYLVANIA History, in- 
formed the membership that printing costs had more than doubled 
since the days when publication was first started. In order to meet 
this situation, he recommended an increase in the membership dues 
from $2.00 to $3.00 annually, to become effective on January 1, 
1947. On the basis of Dr. Hamilton’s report, the Association passed 
a motion by Dr. Gipson that individual dues be raised to $3.00 
annually, and institutional dues to $3.50 annually. 

President Fortenbaugh, after discussing briefly the plans of the 
Association for the publication of a pamphlet series on Pennsyl- 
vania history, called upon Professor Russell W. Gilbert to report 
upon his progress as author of the first of these publications. 
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Professor Gilbert, who is writing on the Pennsylvania Germans, 
made various suggestions for the guidance of the Association in 
planning for additional pamphlets. He stressed that the subject 
matter should be non-academic in style while trustworthy in con- 
tent, and that the pamphlets ought to be generously illustrated. 

President Fortenbaugh announced that he planned to appoint a 
committee of the Association to cooperate with the Historical 
Activities Committee of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission in the work of integrating research and publication 
in Pennsylvania local history. 

After the report of the Nominating Committee, the following 
were elected to office in the Association: Second Vice-President, 
to serve for three years from the date of election, Miss Frances 
Dorrance ; members of Council, to serve for three years from date 
of election: Earl W. Dickey, Altoona; Oliver S. Heckman, Har- 
risburg ; Alfred P. James, Pittsburgh; and John H. Powell, Phila- 
delphia; Board of Editors, to serve for three years from date of 
election, Dr. Frederick B. Tolles of Swarthmore, and Dr. J. Cutler 
Andrews of Pittsburgh. 

President Fortenbaugh informed the Association that it was the 
wish of the State Council on Education that no change be effected 
in present requirements for the teaching of the history of the 
United States and of Pennsylvania in the schools. 








JEREMIAH S. BLACK—THE ADVOCATE 


By Joun G. BUCHANAN 
Former President, Pennsylvania Bar Association 


EREMIAH SULLIVAN BLACK had served on the bench 
for fifteen years when, two days after President Buchanan’s 
inauguration, he received word from the President out of a clear 
sky of his appointment as Attorney General of the United States. 
Though in need of a rest and about to embark for Europe, he 
cancelled his plan, resigned from the bench and went to Wash- 
ington to engage in the duties of his new office. He was not to 
make the European trip until twenty-three years later. 

Judge Black served as Attorney General for three years and 
nine months. Those were the days when Attorneys General actually 
argued cases, and indeed the greater number of the cases, for the 
Government in the United States Supreme Court. The results of 
Black’s labors as Attorney General are found in the last five 
volumes of Howard’s Reports. In that capacity he argued no less 
than thirty cases, winning twenty-five and losing five—certainly 
a very notable record. 

Many of the cases involved questions as to the validity of 
Mexican land grants in California. In most of these cases the 
claimants had been successful in the District Court, but Black 
sustained his appeals in all but two of them. In many of them he 
was assisted by a leader of the Pittsburgh bar, destined to become 
his successor as Attorney General and to attain great fame as 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War—Edwin M. Stanton. It is supposed 
that the title of the United States to land worth in the aggregate 
hundreds of millions of dollars was established by these victories 
of Black and Stanton. 

It is unnecessary to comment on the other cases argued by Black 
as Attorney General except to say that one of them was the great 
case of Ableman v. Booth, in which the court, in a unanimous 
opinion by Chief Justice Taney, held that a state court, after a 
return by a United States Marshal to a writ of habeas corpus that 
a prisoner is in custody under the authority of the United States, 
can proceed no further on the writ or any other process issued 
under state authority. 
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Shortly after the election of Abraham Lincoln, Black rendered 
his famous opinion to President Buchanan denying the right of 
secession and asserting “the right of the General Government to 
preserve itself in its whole constitutional vigor by repelling a 
direct and positive aggression upon its property or its officers.” In 
the following month, on the resignation of General Cass, Black 
became Secretary of State. In the last month of Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration he nominated Black as a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. A combination of Republicans and Douglas 
Democrats defeated his confirmation by a single vote. 

When Lincoln succeeded to the Presidency, Judge Black retired 
to private life, after nineteen years of public service. Overcome 
with grief at the prospect of civil war, almost penniless because 
the savings of about $21,000 which he had accumulated in three 
decades of professional activity had been lost in the last few years, 
and doubtful of his ability to acquire a practice, he started a sec- 
ond time as a country lawyer, without an office or any professional 
or clerical assistance, at York, which had been his mother’s birth- 
place. 

At the commencement of the December Term, 1861, Judge 
Black was appointed Reporter of the United States Supreme Court. 
In this capacity he published, however, only two volumes, covering 
two terms of the court, because his fame as Attorney General 
shortly brought to him a practice before the United States Supreme 
Court exceeding in volume not only that of any of his Pennsyl- 
vania contemporaries, but also that of any of his predecessors at 
the bar of this State. He restored to Pennsylvania the leadership 
which Horace Binney had attained in the preceding generation, 
and anticipated the leadership which John G. Johnson and David 
T. Watson were to attain in the next generation. 

As an attorney in private practice over a period of twenty-two 
years, he appeared in no less than fifty-eight cases in the United 
States Supreme Court, and in thirty-nine of these he was success- 
ful. Many of them, like The Sutter Case, one of the great Cali- 
fornia land cases; Ex parte Milligan, the leading authority on the 
law of war; Georgia v. Stanton and Ex parte McCardle, leading 
Reconstruction Act cases; Rubber Co. v. Goodyear, a great patent 
case; The Pennsylvania College Cases, involving the merger of 
Washington College and Jefferson College ; Blyew v. United States, 
a great case under the Civil Rights Bill; and The Slaughter-House 
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Cases, the leading case under the Fourteenth Amendment, stand 
out among the leading cases in a considerable variety of fields of 
jurisprudence. Important engagements in other forums included 
the Vanderbilt will case, the Sickles murder case, membership in 
the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1873 and repre- 
sentation of Samuel J. Tilden before the Electoral Commission 
of 1877. Black’s last appearance in the United States Supreme 
Court was in the last year of his life, and he won the case. He died 
on August 19, 1883, at his home near York, in his seventy-fourth 
year. 

I have compiled and appended herewith a complete list of the 
cases which he argued as Attorney General or in which he was 
otherwise engaged as counsel in the United States Supreme Court. 
As I have indicated, there are eighty-eight of them in all, and in 
sixty-four of them he was successful. 

On December 18, 1883, the Bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States met to pay respect to his memory and adopted the 
following resolutions, which, on the motion of Attorney General 
Brewster, himself a Pennsylvanian, were ordered to be entered on 
the minutes of the court: 


Resolved, That the members of the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have received with a sense of 
profound regret the intelligence of the death of Jeremiah 
S. Black, of the State of Pennsylvania, once Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of that State, Attorney-General 
and Secretary of State of the United States, and 
eminently distinguished as a practitioner at this bar and 
as a jurist of unsurpassed ability. 

Resolved, That the memory of the deceased deserves 
to be cherished with the utmost veneration by the mem- 
bers of this bar, as that of a lawyer profoundly versed 
in the science of the law and worthy to be ranked with 
the greatest and ablest of our age and country; a states- 
man illustrious for his public services, a ready scholar, a 
vigorous writer, unexcelled as a logician, and in all the 
relations of life an eminent and most worthy citizen. 


It is said of Chevalier Bayard that he was a “knight without 
fear and without reproach.” Jeremiah Sullivan Black deserves a 
higher title. He was a knight without fear, but the subject of 
great reproach, unjustly heaped on one who was erroneously sup- 
posed to be among the causes of the miseries of a civil war which 
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he had made great efforts to avoid. Through all difficulties and 
misunderstandings, however, as judge, statesman and practitioner, 
he rounded out in fifty-three years after his admission to the bar 
a public and professional career which has not been equaled since 
by that of any other Pennsylvanian. It is most appropriate, there- 
fore, that this great county, in celebrating the completion of one 
hundred fifty years as a municipal subdivision of the Common- 
wealth, should choose to honor her most distinguished son. 







































CASES OF THE HONORABLE JEREMIAH S. BLACK IN THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


I. AS ATTORNEY GENERAL 


United States v. Cambuston, 20 How. 59 (1857). 

United States v. Breitling, 20 How. 252 (1857). 

United States v. Fossat, 20 How. 413 (1857). 

Sampson v. Peaslee, 20 How. 571 (1857). 

United States v. Sutter, 21 How. 170 (1858). 

Belcher v. Lawrason, 21 How. 251 (1858). 

Brown v. Huger, 21 How. 305 (1858). 

United States v. City Bank of Columbus, 21 How. 356 (1858). 
Mason v. Gamble, 21 How. 390 (1858). 

United States v. Nye, 21 How. 408 (1858). 

United States v. Bassett, 21 How. 412 (1858). 

United States v. Fossatt, 21 How. 445 (1858). 

Converse v. United States, 21 How. 463 (1858). 

Ableman v. Booth, 21 How. 506 (1858). 

United States v. Garcia, 22 How. 274 (1859). 

United States v. Teschmaker, 22 How. 392 (1859). 

United States v. Pico, 22 How. 406 (1859). 

United States v. Vallejo, 22 How. 416 (1859). 

Dalton v. United States, 22 How. 436 (1859). 

Fuentes v. United States, 22 How. 443 (1859). 

Dubuque and Pacific R. R. Co. v. Litchfield, 23 How. 66 (1859). 
United States v. White, 23 How. 249 (1859). 
United States v. Noe, 23 How. 312 (1859). 
United States v. Gomez, 23 How. 326 (1859). 
United States v. Bolton, 23 How. 341 (1859). 
Castro v. Hendricks, 23 How. 438 (1859). 
Palmer v. United States, 24 How. 125 (1860). 
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United States v. Chana, 24 How. 131 (1860). 
Belcher v. Linn, 24 How. 508 (1860). 
Knight v. Schell, 24 How. 526 (1860). 


II. NOT AS ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Curtis v. County of Butler, 24 How. 435 (1860). 
Clark v. Hackett, 1 Black 77 (1861). 

United States v. Knight’s Adm’r, 1 Black 227 (1861). 
United States v. Wilson, 1 Black 267 (1861). 

United States v. Vallejo, 1 Black 283 (1861). 

United States v. Neleigh, 1 Black 298 (1861). 
Cleveland v. Chamberlain, 1 Black 419 (1861). 
United States v. Knight’s Adm’rs, 1 Black 488 (1861). 
White’s Adm’rs v. United States, 1 Black 501 (1861). 
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THE FRONTIER FORTS OF PROVINCIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Husertis CUMMINGS 
Harrisburg 


HE very name, “Frontier Fort,” carries with it for modern 
Americans excitement and a sense of romance. But the time 
was in Pennsylvania history when the frontiersman’s crude 
“blockhouse” represented a stark necessity to the back inhabitant. 
The Assembly of the Province, on pretense of maintaining William 
Penn’s cherished policy of friendship with the Indians, refused, 
for decade after decade, to provide a militia or other material 
forms of defense to protect settlers from either French or aborig- 
inal foes. Not until after the defeat of Braddock, serving at the 
head of forces under authority of the British Parliament and 
Crown, in July, 1755, did the Legislature endorse measures for 
the establishment of a chain of forts extending along the Kittoch- 
tinny Hills from the Delaware to the Susquehanna. In the autumn 
of that year and the winter of the succeeding one, first steps were 
approved to that end and subsidized by the Assembly and put into 
effect by Deputy Governor Robert Hunter Morris, aided by Jus- 
tices of the Peace in the several border counties, Northampton, 
Berks, Lancaster, and York, and by a few officers of military 
experience. Then, before the winter of 1756-1757 had definitely 
set in, a number of variously built blockhouses, with or without 
stockades, redoubts, and forts were either erected or in process. 
These, set up in, or slightly to the north of, the gaps at which 
the rivers Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill, Swatara, and Susque- 
hanna made their way south through Blue Mountain, decreased 
anxiety and afforded at least partial protection to the frontiers- 
men. Settlers, who for many bitter months had defended them- 
selves against marauding hostile Shawnees and Delawares, or ex- 
perienced murder in their own or their neighbors’ fields and wit- 
nessed massacre of men, women, and children at the homes of 
their friends, began to take heart. More resolutely they clung to 
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or returned to their small plantations. Many enrolled as rangers in 
the defense of their families and their townships. 

The first commander to co-ordinate the measures of defense 
along the Blue Range from Delaware to Susquehanna was Colonel 
Conrad Weiser, the most experienced man in Indian affairs in the 
Province and long the agent for the Proprietaries to the Six Na- 
tions. He was appointed to his commission by Governor Morris 
in October, 1755. Later his duties devolved upon more professional 
military men like Colonel William Clapham and Colonel James 
Burd, and in lesser measure upon Captains Frederick Smith, 
Christian Busse, Jacob Morgan, Asher Clayton, and Timothy 
Green, or upon Justices like Jonas Seeley of Berks or Adam Read 
of Lancaster, or even upon that well known ‘fighting parson,’ the 
Rev. Mr. John Elder of Paxton Presbyterian Church. These with 
their countryside leaders, lieutenants, ensigns, sergeants, and en- 
listed men “watched the mountain”—as it was put in occasional 
records of the cost of their services in his account book by the 
Rev. Mr. John Roan of “New Side” Derry Church. 

According to a plan that was as much Conrad Weiser’s as any 
man’s, they were divided into rosters of sixteen to fifty men at a 
fort; and, then in smaller reconnoitring parties of six to ten, they 
ranged every day far enough either to west or to east to cover 
half the distance between their own fort and the one next to west 
or east and near enough to the base station of each group to be 
back at it by nightfall. Always they kept keen eyes on outlying 
farms, sharp lookout for ambush, and a ready will to come to the 
relief of their fellows when attacked or to aid farmers whose 
plantations and houses were suddenly raided. 

Year after year, until the close of the French and Indian War 
in 1763 and to the ending of the Conspiracy of Pontiac in 1764, 
different ones of them furnished their service, while the chain of 
forts developed more and more links, more and more effectual 
types of fortress. 

Within the number and variety of these, came into existence 
Dupui’s Fort on the Delaware above Easton; Fort Allen north of 
the Lehigh’s passage through Blue Mountain, Fort Lebanon far 
up the Schuylkill; Fort Swatara at Swatara Gap; Fort Manada 
in Manada Gap; Fort Hunter at the junction of Fishing Creek 
with the Susquehanna (six miles above the present City of Har- 
risburg). 
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Supporting these more standardized defenses with magazines 
and barracks, stockades and occasional wooden turrets, were 
numerous fortified log farmhouses situated at strategic positions, 
particularly in what is now Dauphin County, where were enu- 
merated McFarland’s, Brown’s, Robinson’s, Barnett’s, Patton’s, 
McClure’s, and others in the foothills—occasionally with a diminu- 
tive stockade added, more usually provided only with tiny windows 
or a line of loopholes beneath eaves. Moreover, as in due course 
of time Provincial authorities in Philadelphia and British au- 
thorities at Whitehall realized the need for genuine and competent 
protection against the encroachments of the French on the Susque- 
hanna and the Ohio, there came into being a Province-wide system 
of defenses. 

In 1756-1757 Fort Augusta rose at Shamokin (now Sunbury) 
southeast of the junction of the two great branches of the Susque- 
hanna, with flanking stockades, four outlying blockhouses, four 
great bastions in the main structure with cannon mounting them 
and parapets for the defenders manning them, commodious 
quarters and barracks for officers and men within the fort proper, 
with main gate on the south strongly protected and spacious drill 
grounds within the enclosure. Far to the southwest, beyond the 
Susquehanna and over the Ridge, developed during the next few 
years, with increasing elaboration and means of strength adjusted 
to topography or diversified according to military theory, Fort 
Bedford, Fort Ligonier—and at the junction of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny, famous Fort Pitt, supplanting there the French 
Fort Duquesne, which fell to Brigadier General John Forbes in 
November, 1758. 
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By S. K. STEvENsS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ULL details concerning the annual meeting at Reading are 

contained in the account prepared by the secretary. It is 
sufficient here to note that the attendance was good, and all present 
agree that the program was outstanding in both quality and in- 
terest. Renewed activity in the research field as graduate school 
work returns to normal, plus the generally increased interest in 
the history of the state, should furnish abundant material for 
future programs. 

One of the items of business discussed at the meeting which has 
very great potential importance is the suggestion for a statewide 
committee on historical research and writing to co-operate with 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and other 
interested agencies. The composition of the committee was dis- 
cussed by the president and first vice-president in Harrisburg on 
December 2, and will be announced in the near future. It is hoped 
by those who suggested the idea that through this means a hitherto 
absent integration of the varied research and writing in the field 
of Pennsylvania history may be achieved. The influence of the 
committee will be felt outside the state as well as within. It will 
include the work of the amateur historians as well as the profes- 
sionals. While it is felt that a considerable part of the subsidy for 
research and publication will be made available through the ability 
of the Museum and Historical Commission to both purchase and 
publish certain selected manuscripts, there are other channels 
through which aid for research and printing can be secured. 

Plans for the inauguration of the series of pamphlets on Penn- 
sylvania history are well worked out and the first in the series will 
appear within the year. Suggestions as to authors and subjects 
for others in the series will be welcomed by Dr. Rosenberger, 
chairman of the committee in charge. 

Dr. Oliphant as book review editor is desirous of receiving 
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copies of all historical society publications in the state. Both regular 
issues and occasional pamphlets would be welcomed by him. His- 
torical society officials are especially urged to attend to this matter 
in order that the increasing number of publications of this type can 
be reviewed properly. This is one of the best ways in which a so- 
ciety can obtain adequate recognition throughout both the state 
and nation for its publications. Reviews are also a stimulant to 
sales. It is therefore very important that the societies comply with 
Dr. Oliphant’s desire to keep fully abreast of this type of literature. 

At long last, Writings on Pennsylvania History is available. 
Donald H. Kent and Norman Wilkinson plan to begin the con- 
tinuing bibliographical articles in the near future. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies will issue 
in the spring of 1947 its annual Year Book, discontinued since 
1944. Regular survey forms used in assembling data for this hand- 
book on the historical societies of the state have gone out and are 
being returned rapidly. 

Reports already received from societies throughout the state 
reveal a very encouraging development of historical activity during 
the war years and a persistent vigor upon the part of society leader- 
ship. Some new publications are in preparation or already have 
appeared from certain societies. Almost all organizations show 
gains in membership, some of which are very substantial. Additions 
to museum, library, and manuscript resources are on the increase 
as well. More and more societies are doing something for the 
schools, or laying plans for activity in the educational field. Viewed 
in terms of membership, breadth and significance of activities, and 
leadership, it is my considered opinion that Pennsylvania is today 
the most active and forward-looking state in the nation in terms 
of its historical society work. 

The organization of new societies is another encouraging evi- 
dence of continued strength of the local history movement in 
Pennsylvania. The latest county historical society to organize is 
the Mercer County Historical Society. It was formed at a county- 
wide meeting held in Mercer on October 12, at the Court House. 
Morgan Barnes of Grove City was elected president. William 
Hunter of the Historical and Museum Commission staff attended 
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the meeting both as a resident of the county and as official repre- 
sentative of the Commission to assist in organizing the new so- 
ciety. The new member of the statewide historical family seems in 
good health and has genuine promise for the future. Its sister 
societies wish it well, and will expect to hear further of its growth 
and accomplishment. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto, that active body of Pennsyl- 
vanians in Washington, D. C., is still on the march with a series of 
splendid program papers which are genuine contributions. Albert 
C. Rose, of the Public Roads Administration, presented on No- 
vember 29, a paper on “The Pennsylvania Road—From Lancaster 
to Pittsburgh, Part II (After 1821).” This was the second paper 
in this series. Leo Pascal of the National Archives, which harbors 
an increasing number of Pennsylvanians, presented on December 
27, “Highlights of the History of the Automobile Industry in 
Pennsylvania.” January 31 of this year, the paper by Miss Elizabeth 
Connelly, administrative assistant to the Princeton Bicentennial 
Commission, will treat “Benjamin Franklin As We Know Him 
Today.” On February 28, the Hon. Floyd Chalfant will return for 
a second visit to the Junto, speaking on “A Glimpse Behind the 
Scenes of the Martin Administration,” a bit of contemporary his- 
tory. The Junto sponsored a luncheon meeting on October 26, in 
connection with the sessions of the American Association for 
State and Local History. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society at its October 17 
meeting featured an address by Ralph Yocum on “Who were the 
Pennsylvania Dutch?’ The November 21 meeting was devoted to 
a rather unique program in the form of a quiz session on Lycoming 
County history. This is a program device which should provide 
possibilities for other societies. Samuel Antes Youngman of Wil- 
liamsport is president of the Lycoming countians and Sylvia Bow- 
man Hays is secretary. 


The Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society has 
elected Dr. C. M. Johnson of the Indiana State Teachers College 
faculty as president, succeeding Dr. Ralph Heiges of the same 
institution. Recent programs of considerable interest have been a 
discussion on “Early Lumbering in Indiana County,” “Indiana 
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County in Pictures,” and “Old Forts of Indiana County.” Mrs. 
T. C. Hoyt is secretary of the society. The Indiana County group 
has experimented successfully with the discussion or forum tech- 
nique in presenting certain topics as programs. A chairman presides 
and is responsible for directing the discussion. Several speakers 
acquainted with the historical matter which is the subject for dis- 
cussion participate as contributors of information. 

This new approach to historical society programs, along with 
the quiz session idea, should provide worthwhile suggestions to 
many societies seeking some relief from the old style system of 
reading papers. Many societies suffer from a chronic habit of fol- 
lowing the paper-reading pattern, and it might well be abandoned 
occasionally for a more lively approach to local history. Even the 
best papers when read well are a rather dull evening. Frequently 
these are published, and then are available in that form. This does 
not mean that preparation of papers should cease, but that perhaps 
an effort should be made to vary the program routine a bit. 


The Greene County Historical Society, with headquarters at 
Waynesburg, presented early in November in the local armory an 
exhibit of ancient firearms and Indian relics. The exhibit was ar- 
ranged as a part of the program of the society, headed by A. L. 
Moredock, to increase public interest in local history. More than 
250 school children took advantage of the opportunity and several 
groups from outlying schools made a special trip to observe the 
display. Other special local historical exhibits are planned. 


Lawrence G. Ruble of McVeytown was elected president of the 
Mifflin County Historical Society for a second term at the De- 
cember 2 meeting. The society has announced that, in recognition 
of the completion of twenty-five years of service, it will publish 
early in 1947, The Old Order Amish Mennonites of Pennsylvania, 
by A. Arthur Hayes, Jr. The volume will be dedicated to George 
R. Frysinger, founder of the society. J. Martin Stroup, editor of 
the Lewistown Sentinel, continues as corresponding secretary of 
the society. 


The historical pilgrimage, opening the fall season, has continued 
as a leading type of historical society activity and reports of a 
number of other tours have been received since our October issue. 
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On September 28, the Northampton County Historical and Genea- 
logical Society visited Ephrata Cloister and the Landis Museum. 
Both places hold great interest for any historical group. The an- 
nual outing of the Historical Society of Montgomery County, on 
October 5, included the “Old Homestead,” estate of Dr. John L. 
Bower at Baumstown, the Daniel Boone Homestead, and other 
local points. 


The Historical Society of Frankford visited Pennsbury on 
September 28, as part of its celebration of Pennsylvania Week. 
On September 17, the society conducted a special program, open 
to the public, showing lantern slides of old homes and other local 
points of interest. The October 8 opening meeting of the society’s 
season presented Harry Stewart Donat in “Owners of Oakland.” 
The November 12 regular meeting was addressed by Dr. Walter 
M. Benner on “News of Our Town from Ye Old Time Reporters.” 


Recent papers before the Lancaster Historical Society have been 
of considerable interest. On October 4, the subject of “The 
Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad” was presented by John D. 
Denney of Columbia. “The Makers of Pottery in Lancaster county” 
were discussed by M. Luther Heisey on November 1. On De- 
cember 6, Dr. H. M. J. Klein spoke on “The Army has a Heart— 
A Lancaster County Incident in the Late War.” “General John F. 
Reynolds” was the biographical study presented on January 3, by 
Robert Weitzel. On February 7, the paper will be on “Charles 
Demuth, the Painter,” given by Miss Martha M. Bowman. 


“The Great Meadows Campaign of 1754” was the subject of the 
paper for the November 19 meeting of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. A portrait of Gen. Edward Hand was pre- 
sented to the society by Mrs. Marion McKay, on behalf of Mrs 
Ernest E. Ellis of Greenfield, Ohio, at the same meeting. 


The museum of Harry L. Magee, well-known Bloomsburg carpet 
manufacturer, containing thousands of items assembled by him, 
together with existing collections of the Columbia County His- 
torical Society, has been opened to the public under auspices of the 
society. It will remain open on Saturdays under the supervision 
of Mrs. Lydia Creasy. An especially significant exhibit is that of 
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old fabrics of the Magee Carpet Company. This company is one 
of the nation’s leading carpet manufacturers and much of the 
modern development of this industry, in which Pennsylvania has 
long assumed a leading role, is portrayed in the exhibit. Mr. Harry 
Barton of Bloomsburg continues as president of the Columbia 
society. 


The October 7 meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society 
was held at the Junior High School building in Lock Haven. Miss 
Sarah E. Gearhart read a paper on “The 49’ers From Clinton 
County,” based on an original journal and letters of George Bressler 
and the Brown family. The Bressler diary has been loaned to the 
Historical and Museum Commission for copying, and the Brown 
letters have been presented by Miss Gearhart. The two sets of 
documents are a small but interesting contribution to the fund of 
existing original sources on the lush days of the California gold 
rush. 


“Pewter” was the general topic for the meeting of The Chester 
County Historical Society on November 19. Speakers were Miss 
Susanna Smedley of Westtown Boarding School, and J. K. Evans, 
Jr., and Henry J. Kaufmann, both of Lancaster. An interesting ex- 
hibit of this early ware was available. The December meeting was 
devoted to a presentation on “The Flowering of the Arts in Penn- 
sylvania” by John Marshall Phillips. “Chester County Day” was 
observed by the society in October with a tour of points of his- 
torical importance in the county. 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held at the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation in Philadelphia, the 
evening of November 25. Dr. Harlow Lindley presented a paper, 
“A Century of Earlham College.” This Friends institution of learn- 
ing is in Indiana and from it many Pennsylvanians have graduated. 
Since retiring from his long services with the Ohio State His- 
torical and Archaeological Society, Dr. Lindley has undertaken 
special research at Earlham. 


The Pottstown Historical Society has organized for the year a 
series of programs centering about the development of the theme 
of Pennsylvania’s contribution to the arts, music, and literature. 
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The first program in the group was presented September 30 in 
Memorial Hall, The Hill School, on “Colonial Music of Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Paul Chancellor. Mr. Chancellor is director of The Hill 
Library. His talk was illustrated by means of actual performance 
of works from Francis Hopkinson, John Frederick Peter, and 
John Antes. Music was played from photostatic copies of works 
by Antes now contained in the Moravian archives. 


Dr. Elsie Murray of the Tioga Point Museum at Athens ad- 
dressed the October meeting of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society on the explorations of Etienne Brulé, the first white 
man to explore the Susquehanna from its New York tributaries to 
its mouth. John Carter, Trevorton schoolman, is continuing as 
president of the Northumberland society. 


The November 16 meeting of The Historical Society of Mont- 
gomery County, held at the society building in Norristown, was 
devoted to two major papers. The well-known historian and author, 
Horace Mather Lippincott, told the story of “Gulielma Maria 
Penn’s Manor of Springfield,” while Rudolph Hommell, librarian 
and curator of the society, spoke on “Two Centuries of Paper 
Making at Miquon, Pennsylvania.” Mr. Hommel’s discoveries are 
said to add materially to existing literature on the development of 
paper making in this state. An exhibit of materials related to the 
history of the industry was on display. 


“Early Pennsylvania Buildings as an Architect Sees Them” was 
the illustrated address by Malcolm A. Clinger at the November 8 
meeting of the Muncy Historical Society. Special attention was 
given to Muncy and the vicinity. The December 13 meeting of the 
society was devoted to the life and accomplishments of Lycoming 
County’s landscape artist, J. Wesley Little. An exhibit of his paint- 
ings and sketches was part of this presentation. Lycoming County 
has had a unique place in the development of the arts and crafts in 
interior Pennsylvania and it is good that both the Muncy society 
and its older sister organization, the Lycoming County society, are 
devoting attention to this phase of local history. 


Blair County’s noted country doctor, the late Dr. Charles O. 
Johnston of Claysburg, has been honored by the dedication of a 
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room memorializing him at the Baker Mansion, home of the Blair 
County Historical Society. Dedication ceremonies were held on 
October 12, with Floyd Hoenstine presiding. An original playlet 
entitled “The Country Doctor” was presented. The room was ac- 
cepted by President William T. Canan on behalf of the society. 


On October 16, David I. Moore, secretary of The City History 
Society of Philadelphia, spoke to the group at its meeting in the 
Atwater Kent Museum on “Philadelphia’s National Shrines.” On 
November 20, George W. Baker addressed the society on “The 
Old Kensington District.” On September 28, October 12 and 26, 
and November 9, the society sponsored its annual fall excursions 
to points of interest in and about Philadelphia, with Walter F. 
Estlack as chairman of the excursion committee. 


Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars was the speaker for the No- 
vember 5 meeting of the Adams County Historical Society. Her 
subject was “The Diary of Josephine Roedel—A Journey Through 
the Lines of the Union and Confederate Armies, 1863.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


A number of Pennsylvanians were among those participating in 
a meeting of the Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence held in the chamber of the Houses of Burgesses in 
the restored Capitol at Williamsburg on November 2. The meeting 
was followed by a dinner at Williamsburg Inn and an address by 
Dr. Edward P. Alexander, director of education for Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. Among the Pennsylvanians present were Miss Francis 
A. Wistar, Mrs. J. Howard Patterson, Miss Emily Gilpin Hopkin- 
son, and M. Addison Thomas, all of whom are officers in the 
national organization. 


The September issue of Philadelphia, monthly magazine of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade of Philadelphia, con- 
tains an interesting article on the famous “Walking Tours of Old 
Philadelphia,” conducted for many years by David I. Moore of 
the City History Society. It is entitled “Tourists’ Shepherd,” and 
is written by Dorothy K. Thomas. 
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Henry S. Borneman of Philadelphia spoke in the lecture hall of 
The Free Library of Philadelphia on October 25, on “Fraktur- 
Schriften.” His own remarkable collection of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man illuminated manuscripts was on display at the Library during 
the entire month. 


Writing Your Community's War History by Dr. Marvin W. 
Schlegel, assistant state historian, is the eleventh bulletin issued 
recently by The American Association for State and Local History 
in its regular series designed to stimulate local history. It is one 
of the most helpful yet issued, and is timely as an aid to those 
who today may be concerned with preparing some record of local 
war history. ‘““What to Look For,” “How to Look,” “Where to 
Look,” and “How to Write It,” are the four divisions of the 
pamphlet of twenty-eight pages. Dr. Schlegel has written the 
manual in such a style as to make it of practical value to those with 
no previous experience in collecting, organizing, and using his- 
torical material. It may be purchased from the secretary, Box 1881, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The Most Rev. Martin J. O’Connor, auxiliary bishop of the 
Scranton R. C. Diocese and pastor of St. Mary’s in Wilkes-Barre, 
is the new rector of the North American College in Rome, suc- 
ceeding Mgr. J. Gerald Kealy of Chicago. Bishop O’Connor is a 
native Pennsylvanian and the appointment is an honor to the 
Catholic educators of the state. 


Nevin Moyer, of Linglestown, is the author of a local history of 
that community, made available recently, and known as Military 
Milestones. It traces much of the military history of the Harris- 
burg area since the colonial wars. Copies may be obtained from 
the author. 


Dr. Alfred Newton Richards, professor of pharmacology at the 
University of Pennsylvania and recipient of the Philadelphia 
Award for 1937, has been announced as one of five winners of 
the 1946 Lasker Award of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. The award of $1,000 is in recognition of outstanding medical 
research in the public health field. Dr. Richards was a pioneer in 
penicillin study and chairman of the committee on medical re- 
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search for the Office of Scientific Research and Development dur- 
ing the war years. He has won several previous awards for leader- 
ship in the medical sciences. 


Dr. Thomas S. Gates has announced that a drive will be launched 
to provide $250,000 necessary to further expand the Union Li- 
brary Catalogue, which already contains references to books and 
documents in nearly two hundred libraries in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area. Dr. Robert Johnson and John F. Lewis, Jr., are 
co-leaders in the campaign, which will receive the hearty endorse- 
ment of scholars everywhere. 


The National Park Service is returning to the state some 5,400 
acres of land formerly a part of the Hopewell National Park in 
Berks County. The Federal government will retain control of the 
strictly historical portion of the property and complete ultimately, 
we understand, the restoration of Hopewell Village. The property 
turned over to the commonwealth will be developed as a recreational 
area by the Department of Forests and Waters, as a part of the 
expanding state activity in this important field. Even during war 
years, Hopewell attracted thousands of visitors and its proximity 
to urban areas makes it an especially significant addition to the 
state recreational facilities. 


Two leaders in Pennsylvania industry have died within recent 
weeks. Edward G. Budd, head of the well-known Budd Manufac- 
turing Co., of Philadelphia, died on December 1. The Philadel- 
phia Record of December 3 characterized him as “one of the few 
truly great men of this great city.” The name of Edward G. Budd 
is known wherever steel is used in the world. He pioneered in 
building lightweight, stainless steel truck trailers and streamlined 
railroad trains. Streamlining of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
in 1934, with the new-type, lighter equipment produced by Budd, 
began a new and modern era in railroad history. His company also 
is credited with the first use of stainless steel for aircraft, four- 
wheel brakes for automobiles, and many other industrial innova- 
tions. 

The death of another leading Pennsylvania industrialist, J. Edgar 
Pew, oilman, occurred a short time before. Mr. Pew was born in 
Mercer, September 27, 1870. His first job was that of a plumber’s 
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helper with the People’s Natural Gas Company of Pittsburgh. In 
1896, he joined the Sun Oil Company, and his entire later career 
was associated with the growth of that industry. Mr. Pew was a 
leader in standardization of oil field machinery and equipment, and 
in 1936 was the first recipient of the Anthony F. Lucas Gold Medal 
for distinguished service to the industry. His career typified the 
leadership of Pennsylvania in the development of the oil industry 
down to the present day. 


Notes and Sketches of Early Bedford County History is the 
title of a thirty-two page pamphlet issued as a souvenir of the 175th 
anniversary of Bedford County and the 150th anniversary of Bed- 
ford village as a borough, both of which were celebrated in 1946. 
An observance of these twin events was sponsored by the Pioneer 
Historical Society of Bedford County, headed by Major S. M. 
Lutz. 


“Forest Resources” is the November, 1946, issue of Pennsyl- 
vania Planning, bulletin of the State Planning Board, Harrisburg. 
It presents, with adequate statistical data, some valuable informa- 
tion on the history of Penn’s woods. 


As a matter of record, in terms of what might be called social 
history, it is interesting to note that two of the eleven men selected 
for both the Associated Press and United Press All-American 
football teams were Pennsylvanians. Neither played on a Penn- 
sylvania team. The two members were John Lujack, Notre Dame, 
native of Connellsville, and Charles Trippi, Georgia, from Pittston. 


Commonwealth is the title of a new monthly magazine for Penn- 
sylvanians and about Pennsylvania of which two issues have ap- 
peared for November and December, 1946. It is a venture of the 
Pennograph Publishing Co., 1521 North Third Street, Harrisburg. 
The subscription price is $3.00 a year. The editor-in-chief and 
sponsor of the new publication is Dr. Harold F. Alderfer, di- 
rector of the Institute of Local Government at The Pennsylvania 
State College, author, and authority on Pennsylvania government. 
The November and December issues have been well received and 
contain a variety of articles on the contemporary life, culture, and 
politics of the state. Many have a distinctly historical slant. The 
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magazine should be a genuine contribution to needs of the state 
in many ways and especially valuable to those who are teaching, 
to librarians, or those otherwise interested in keeping abreast of 
affairs in the state. The editor, Gordon Alderfer, is interested in 
possible contributors of special feature articles. 


Well over a hundred of the new roadside historical markers con- 
tracted for by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion have been delivered and erected, after many delays incident 
to their manufacture. By next spring the original order of five 
hundred will have been received and placed, according to present 
expectations. An additional contract will be let, and the program 
will be continued until the numerous points of historical interest 
scattered throughout the state are adequately marked. 


Herbert Johnson, one of the best known political cartoonists in 
the United States, employed by the Saturday Evening Post since 
1915, died on December 3. While not a native of the state, his 
long association with the Post, and earlier with the famous Phila- 
delphia North American, entitle him to consideration as a Penn- 
sylvanian. Johnson’s career as a cartoonist dated back to 1896, 
when he was on the staff of the Denver Republican. 


On December 5, death came to another prominent Pennsyl- 
vanian, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, venerable director-general of the Pan 
American Union since 1920. Dr. Rowe was struck by a U. S. Army 
car while crossing the street in Washington, D. C. The well-known 
leader in Pan American affairs was born in Iowa in 1871, but 
attended the public schools of Philadelphia, and received his doc- 
torate from the University of Pennsylvania, where he taught from 
1895 until 1917. While at the University he helped frame a code 
of laws for Puerto Rico. Between 1906 and 1920, he served on 
numerous boards and commissions concerned with Latin American 
affairs and was for a brief time head of the division of Latin 
American Affairs in the State Department. He was also assistant 
secretary of the treasury under President Wilson. Dr. Rowe’s in- 
fluence upon the development of Pan Americanism in the last 
several decades was very great and entitles him to recognition as 
one of the major figures of this field of international relations. 
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Henry W. Shoemaker, state archivist, has announced the acquisi- 
tion by the archives division of the Historical and Museum Com- 
mission of the report written by Robert Harris, son of the founder 
of Harrisburg, which includes surveys made in 1811 for three 
major highways from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, by northern, 
middle, and southern routes. The report resulted from the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners by the state to study the further de- 
velopment of internal improvements in the way of turnpikes con- 
necting the western counties with the eastern and central part of 
the state. The routes planned by Harris and his fellow commis- 
sioners, Adamson Tannehill and John Schoch, are in considerable 
measure the same as those of the present Lincoln and William 
Penn highways and the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 


The above comment reminds us that there appears to be an in- 
creased interest in old highway routes in the state and frequent 
inquiries are received as:to sources. The archives division of the 
Commission has a considerable quantity of early road papers and 
there are a few in the Department of Internal Affairs Land Office. 
However, the Highway Department itself is custodian for many 
of the early surveys of the major highways of the state. Because 
of difficulties in searching such records it is advisable that those 
interested should visit Harrisburg for the purpose rather than 
trust to writing as a means of securing information on specific 
problems. The Commission, as a further development of the road- 
side historical marker program, intends to mark certain major 
travelways, both turnpikes and canals. 


The University of Pennsylvania Press, under the general edi- 
torship of George Korson, has undertaken the preparation of a 
forthcoming anthology on Pennsylvania folklore. Among the con- 
tributors in charge of collecting material for specific fields are Dr. 
Samuel S. Bayard, department of English composition, State Col- 
lege, western Pennsylvania folk tunes; Dr. Lewis E. Theiss, Buck- 
nell University, canal folklore; Bruce A. Hunt, Williamsport Sun, 
lore of the lumber industry; Freeman H. Hubbard, 1315 Bergen 
Street, Brooklyn 13, New York, railroading. The project is one 
of the most significant at present under way in the state. All of 
the authors or editors are having considerable difficulty in collect- 
ing material. Despite the fact that Pennsylvania should be one of 
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the richest states in the nation in terms of its folklore and music, 
so little attention has been given it that much of it has been lost 
or hidden in the byways of the state. Anyone who has any possible 
source of information on folklore or music, which should be 
tapped, would perform a real service by calling it to the attention 
of the respective editors, or contacting the Commission, from which 
information will be relayed. 


At its October meeting, the American Association for State and 
Local History inaugurated a plan for awards of merit to various 
societies and institutions throughout the nation which have made 
some distinguished contribution to American local history. The 
committee in charge of the plan was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, whose place now has been taken by Dr. Albert 
Corey, New York State Historian, Albany. Awards made in Oc- 
tober included the River Press, Fort Benton, Montana, newspaper 
for its promotion of the Fort Benton Centennial; the London 
(Canada) Free Press for publication of articles arousing interest 
in the history of Ontario; the Community Club of Weston, Ver- 
mont, for rescue and restoration of historic buildings and estab- 
lishing the Guild of Old-Time Crafts and Industry; the LeRoy 
Historical Society of LeRoy, New York, for preserving a historic 
house and creating an aroused local historical interest; the Zanes- 
ville Publishing Company of Zanesville, Ohio, for its promotion and 
publication of the book, Muskingum County Men and Women in 
World War II. The writer is of the opinion that several examples 
of historical activity in this state could have been cited, but his 
position as chairman of the committee beginning the enterprise 
placed him in such a position that he did not wish to become an 
advocate for a Pennsylvania award at the time. The whole plan 
has important future implications and should be a national stimulant 
to amateur and local historical work. 


The many friends of Dr. J. Paul Selsam will be pleased to know 
that his health has greatly improved, and that recently he was 
elected chairman of the department of history at Penn State, a 
post vacated by Dr. Asa E. Martin, who is now in Tucson, Arizona. 


Professor George D. Harmon has been chosen head of the de- 
partment of history and government at Lehigh University, suc- 
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ceeding Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson. Dr. Gipson has been relieved of 
this position in order that he may devote himself to the comple- 
tion of his great work on the British Empire. 


Dr. Richard H. Shryock is acting director of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 


The American Association for State and Local History will 
shortly inaugurate in co-operation with the Cornell University 
Press a national magazine called American Heritage, devoted prin- 
cipally to the problems, activities, and interests connected with the 
presentation of state and local history in the schools. Mary E. 
Cunningham, of the New York State Historical Association staff 
at Cooperstown, New York, will be the editor. It is felt that such 
a magazine is needed as a result of the vast increase in the use of 
local history in the schools of the nation. The subscription is a 
very modest $1.50. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens was elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History for a two year term at the 
October meeting. Vice presidents include David Duniway, Oregon 
State Archivist; H. Bailey Carroll, Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation; Herbert Kellar, McCormick Historical Association; Ed- 
ward Alexander, director of education at Colonial Williamsburg. 
The Association has received a grant of $2,000 a year for the next 
two years from the American Philosophical Society for the further 
development and expansion of its work, and elevating the standards 
of local and amateur historical activity in the United States and 
Canada. 
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EpItep By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


David Rittenhouse, Astronomer-Patriot, 1732-1796. By Edward Ford, (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946, Pp. viii, 226. $2.50.) 


In these days, when so many Americans have an almost nightmarish fear 
of atomic bombs being dropped upon them by some sort of self-propelled 
missile, it is comforting to retire to a time when science had not yet reached 
the point where it took on the aspects of a Frankenstein monster. Such a 
retreat is possible through the two-hundred-odd pages of Edward Ford’s 
biography of David Rittenhouse. 

This work of Ford’s is tenth in the series entitled Pennsylvania Lives, 
published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. Prefaced with an ex- 
cellent foreword by Thomas D. Cope, the volume is divided into twenty-four 
chapters, an arrangement which makes for easier reading than that of 
the tediously long divisions one finds in many biographies, histories, novels, 
and what not. Working with a paucity of material on the private life of 
his subject, Mr. Ford has managed to paint a fairly clear portrait of Ritten- 
house against the background of some of the most exciting, interesting, and 
crucial years in the history of this commonwealth. 

Just how this boy, who was to achieve distinction in the fields of physics, 
optics, mathematics, and astronomy, was educated is a matter of almost 
sheer conjecture. At the age of fourteen David inherited from an uncle two 
things which were to give direction to much of his later life: a chest of 
tools and the first book of Newton’s Principia translated into English. 
At the age of seventeen young Rittenhouse renounced a farming career 
when, with the aid of his father, he built his first workshop. From this 
point until his death he devoted his time to the satisfaction of his scientific 
curiosity and to public service. 

It was not until the death of Franklin in 1790 that Rittenhouse attained 
preéminence in the field of science in America. While not denying that 
Franklin during his lifetime was regarded as the greatest scientist in the 
New World, Mr. Ford quite properly calls attention to the fact that in the 
last analysis Franklin’s interests lay in the field of applied rather than of 
pure science. As the author views these two great American scientists of the 
eighteenth century, he regards Rittenhouse as one who “except in one or 
two instances did not concern himself with the practical applications of the 
facts disclosed by his studies. Since pure science . . . has no popular appeal, 
his researches went unnoticed by all but a handful of men who were in 
love with learning. He developed no philosophical system of his own, but 
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he adhered vigorously to Newton’s and helped to establish it firmly in 
America. . . . To men who valued astronomy and mathematical research, 
and recognized the indispensability of scientific method, Rittenhouse had no 
peer in America.” 

In 1770 Rittenhouse moved from Norriton to Philadelphia, and from this 
date forward found it necessary to give a very considerable portion of 
his time to a variety of public services. Politically, he associated himself 
with the Whigs, although at first he could not follow the war party in its 
advocacy of a complete break with England. Eventually, however, he ac- 
cepted employment with the Committee of Safety, which was feverishly 
striving to prepare the provincial defenses against an anticipated British 
attack. During the war period he became a member of the Assembly, of 
the Committee of Safety itself, a trustee of the Loan Office, and finally 
provincial treasurer. Meanwhile, he also had served as a rather active 
member of the convention which drafted the state constitution of 1776. 
In addition to all this, he was named to membership on the Board of War. 
During the war years he became involved in the stormy situation in which 
the College of Philadelphia found itself, an involvement which caused him 
considerable personal pain. 

Following the close of the Revolution, Rittenhouse became the chief 
surveyor in the adjustment of the borders of Pennsylvania. In 1792 Presi- 
dent Washington appointed him director of the mint, from which post he 
resigned in 1795. Now, for the first time in twenty years, he could call his 
time his own, and he looked forward with intense pleasure to uninterrupted 
investigations in natural history, astronomy, and meteorology. Within twelve 
months, however, this shy man of science was dead. 

To the present reviewer, Mr. Ford’s biography reveals three weaknesses. 
First, for the lay reader, his treatment of the early constitutional history 
of Pennsylvania lacks clarity. Second, his chapter entitled “Doctrine and 
Faith” is rather disappointing in that only two pages are devoted to Ritten- 
house’s views on religion, with the remaining pages spent in the discussion 
of various and sundry matters. Third, the reader versed in the literature of 
Pennsylvania history will be pardoned for noting the author’s failure to 
mention in his bibliographical note the excellent trilogy on eighteenth- 
century Pennsylvania history: C. H. Lincoln’s The Revolution in Pennsyl- 
vania, J. Paul Selsam’s The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776: A Study in 
Revolutionary Democracy, and R. L. Brunhouse’s The Counter-Revolution 
in Pennsylvania. 

Minor imperfections, however, are of the essence of human effort. On 
the whole, this is an excellent little volume. In simple style and straight- 
forward manner, Mr. Ford has given us an unusually readable biography 
of one of America’s great scientists who was, at the same time, an eminent 
public servant of Pennsylvania during the last several decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Pennsylvania State College Burke M. HERMANN 
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Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement. By George E. Mowry. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 405. $4.00.) 


Students of twentieth-century United States will long be in debt to Pro- 
fessor Mowry for his careful study of the political forces that swept the 
nation in the first two decades of the century. Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Progressive Movement, although centered directly on the versatile and pug- 
nacious “T. R.,” runs the gamut of politics from the assassination of Wil- 
liam McKinley in 1901 to a January day in 1919 when all that was earthly 
of “Teddy” Roosevelt—including his dreams of a return to the White House 
—was laid to rest in the dust at Oyster Bay, a few years before “the cold 
grey shadow of Calvin Coolidge fell across America.” The book, says the 
author, is neither a history of the progressive movement nor a biography 
of Roosevelt, yet it presents much new material in both fields and offers 
a substantial contribution to the general knowledge of the period. Here in 
simple and sometimes pungent sentences is the story of Taft and the tariff; 
of the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy; of the marshaling of the progressive 
forces; of the first picket-line attacks from which “Uncle Joe” Cannon, 
old in authority, emerged a fledgling; of the La Follette tragedy; of the 
split between Taft and Roosevelt; of the “stand at Armageddon”; of the 
campaign of 1912; and of the seven years that followed Wilson’s victory, 
during which Roosevelt blew alternately hot and cold upon both the stand- 
patters and the progressives. 

Mr. Mowry does not hesitate to take a stand when necessary. He argues 
with confidence and with telling documents. His account of the origins and 
growth of the slowly widening gulf that split Roosevelt and Taft apart 
is interestingly done, including the feminine angle. Throughout the volume 
he makes without effort full use of the dramatic episodes that studded the 
brief career of one of America’s decidedly gifted reform groups. But no 
one, perhaps, can pace a Roosevelt across the stage of history without 
stirring divergent opinions. The life and death of the progressives is indeed 
a strange story, filled with contradictions. Set in an urban age (though it 
drew its real sustenance from a rural heritage) and tied, at times unwill- 
ingly, to a vigorous individual who never quite loved it, the movement ran 
a fretful course. Its real leaders reaped no rewards for their labors, and it 
may be that the man who determined its real destiny comprehended but 
faintly its origins. Theodore Roosevelt, though the garments of reform 
which he wore were in part at least redolent of open fields and toiling 
agrarians, refused to see any relation between progressive hopes and the 
ferment that had been brewing in the Democratic party for more than a 
quarter of a century. He excused too lightly the claims of Robert M. La 
Follette and explained with too much ease his lack of obligation to the Wis- 
consin senator—and some will feel that Mr. Mowry has fallen into the 
same error. Roosevelt saw too much good in everything that sprang from 
his own fertile mind and too much bad in that which was sponsored by 
others. He could have taken lessons from members of his own group on 
the “fair play and decency” of which he spoke so much. He did, in fact, 
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sleep with many strange bedfellows on a long and fascinating journey that 
skirted always the White House lawn. The New Nationalism and not the 
New Freedom was probably, as the author suggests, the “ideological prede- 
cessor of the New Deal;” but Wilson was a reformer in his own right, 
and his party before the Progressives were born had spoken in other words 
of “the solemn, moving undertone of our life, coming up out of the mines 
and factories and out of every home where the struggle had its intimate and 
familiar seat.” It is doubtful whether Wilson, the Puritan from academic 
halls, had stolen the thunder of Roosevelt, “the Puritan of Sagamore Hill,” 
from the sprawling city of New York and its new urbanism. “T. R.” be- 
longed to the fanfare that felled the walls of Jericho rather than to the 
hard benches and staid words of Calvinism. 

Whatever differences of opinion it may engender on controversial ques- 
tions, Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement is an excellent 
book that will be enjoyed by historians and general readers alike. The 
author, born into progressive thought, maintains a commendable balance. 
He compares the two old friends in their 1912 campaign to street urchins 
in a brawl; he readily admits that white was whatever was “T. R.” and 
that black was whatever was Democratic. Although one has the feeling 
that he did so with pain, he spanks Teddy with gusto. Many old questions 
still remain puzzling, but the book is a distinct addition to the literature 
on the Progressives. 

Temple University James A. BARNES 


Walk the Long Years Through Pennsylvania, with Converse and Rumina- 
tion by the Way. By Frederic Brush. Introduction by Arthur Herman 
Wilson and Russell Wieder Gilbert. Illustrations by Betty Dawson 
Miller. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xi, 348. $2.00.) 


Walk the Long Years, by Dr. Frederic Brush, is an unusual contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Susquehanna country. Actually, it is difficult 
to classify this work under any category that might lead one to pick it up 
in search of specific knowledge. It is a rambling account, partly descrip- 
tive, partly narrative, and somewhat philosophical, that slowly carries the 
reader—on foot—from one end of the Susquehanna River to the other. Fol- 
lowing no apparent path, the reader finds himself abruptly jumping from 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, to the Great Bend, and then passing back 
to the Juniata Valley, as he reads from one chapter to another. If it were 
not for the table of contents, there would be no way by which one might 
gleam from any chapter what the next one holds in store. 

This, however, seems to be the idea of the book. Probably the author 
intended it for lighter reading, and such an organization of material offers 
ample scope for the development of interesting pages to catch and hold the 
attention of the casual reader who seeks to while away a few odd moments 
from time to time. Walk the Long Years, however, falls short of such 
qualifications, for it is not light reading. It must be read carefully, step 
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by step, and in places re-read. At times it is somewhat tedious, for there is 
a tendency for the narrative to drag, and the temptation to skip over a 
paragraph or a page becomes strong. But the reader who can survive the 
desire to skim will be well rewarded with the pleasure that comes from 
reading the work of one who writes for the sheer joy of sharing his 
enthusiasm with others. 

The book shows keen knowledge and love, and insight into the char- 
acter, of the people who dwell in the Susquehanna country. It is more a 
book about them, and even for them, than it is a book about the river or its 
history. Its chief appeal will probably be to those whv share with the author 
a knowledge of these folk and their lives, for without this personal knowledge 
on the part of the reader, much of the ability to appreciate the very essence 
of Walk the Long Years will be lost. 


Muhlenberg College RicH MonD E, Myers 


The Formative Years of the Catholic University of America. By John 


Tracy Ellis. (Washington: American Catholic Historical Association, 
1946. Pp. xiv, 415. $3.00.) 


During the two decades before 1890 the American educational world 
was in ferment. Philanthropists, such as Stanford, Clark, and Rockefeller, 
endowed new institutions; state universities, as well as private and denomi- 
national colleges and universities by the score, came into existence; gradu- 
ate study received vigorous impetus from the development of Johns Hop- 
kins; research and teaching were taking on new meaning. Under these 
circumstances the establishment of a Catholic University was broached, and 
Catholic periodicals and diocesan papers promptly opened their columns to 
discussion of the proposal. Among the first to advocate an institution 
Catholic in character and university in standards, Bishops John J. Keane 
of Richmond and John L. Spalding of Peoria stand out. Opinions varied 
as to the site of the new school and as to its character—should it be a 
seminary, a sublimated high school, or a real university; should it be 
entirely new, or should some existing college be adopted and adapted; and 
from what quarters should staff and student body be recruited. Genuine 
opposition there was, of course, the fruit of disbelief in the timeliness or 
feasibility of the project, of conviction of the greater urgency of other 
and particularly local projects, and of the clash of personalities. 

Undaunted by obstacles and cheered by a generous contribution of a 
wealthy Catholic woman, Bishops Keane and Spalding, now joined by 
Bishop John Ireland of Saint Paul, campaigned tirelessly for general ac- 
ceptance of the idea and for funds. With the elimination of all other 
proposed sites, Washington was determined upon tentatively, a choice ac- 
ceptable to the vast majority of the hierarchy. To secure papal approval 
the two bishops travelled to Rome, but their promotion of the scheme 
enjoyed rather indifferent success till Archbishop John Gibbons came to 
the Eternal City to receive the cardinal’s hat. Action was then speeded up, 
approval secured, and a brief was issued. Meanwhile, since Bishop Spald- 
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ing had refused the presidency, Bishop Keane was selected to head the 
new institution. Conscious of his limitations in the field of education, he 
toured Europe, visiting secular as well as Catholic institutions in search 
of ideas in regard to statutes and curriculum, and ever on the lookout 
for men whose acceptance of a professorship would add distinction to the 
new school. Despite delays and setbacks, the corner stone was laid on May 
24, 1888, with President Cleveland and his cabinet and some thirty bishops 
in attendance. 

Once again Bishop Keane journeyed to Europe to obtain final papal ap- 
proval of the statutes and to round up professors. In both respects he was 
successful, though Rome raised some objection to the purely graduate 
character of the institution; and the possibility that foreign professors 
might contravene the anti-contract labor law was raised at home. With 
these questions settled satisfactorily, the formal dedication of the institu- 
tion took place on November 13, 1889, with Cardinal Gibbons officiating 
and Archbishop Satolli representing the Holy See. At the dinner which 
followed, President Harrison and three members of his cabinet were guests. 
Thus the Catholic University came into being with a student body of forty- 
six and a staff of three executives and eight professors. 

Such in summary is the history of the Catholic University chronicled by 
Dr. Ellis. One cannot but commend his prudence and good judgment in 
refraining from pursuing his subject further; for, as he remarks, no satis- 
factory solution can be given at so early a date to many problems that 
developed later. With scholarly instinct he has ranged far and wide for 
information on his subject. While diocesan and institutional archives were 
his chief source, periodical literature, the press, and private correspond- 
ence were drawn upon for contributions. The whole work is characterized 
by a scholarly aloofness and impartiality on controverted points; it is a 
factual and disinterested chronicle. Copious references make further study 
or investigation possible, and the chonology of significant dates which is 
appended is very helpful in following the text. 

West Baden College CuHartes H. Merzcer, S.J. 


The Selected Works of Tom Paine. Edited by Howard Fast. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945. Pp. xiii, 338. $3.50.) 


In the dismal days of defeat during World War II, the Office of War 
Information broadcast sections of Paine’s Crisis Papers to a discouraged 
world. These, too, were days which tried men’s souls and, as earlier, stirring 
words renewed the hope and courage of beaten men. Tom Paine, if not 
reason, had come of age. 

The history of Tom Paine is as much a history of expanding democracy 
as the writings of Tom Paine are a record of its growth. Once regarded 
as a “filthy little atheist,” Paine is now revered as an apostle of democracy 
and as a citizen of the world. But this transformation resulted from the 
course of history rather than from the efforts of Paine’s analysts, who 
have charted that course with varying degrees of precision and insight. 
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In the constantly increasing list of editors and biographers, Howard Fast, 
creator of the present volume, has earned an honored place. He has not 
written a revisionary biography like Moncure D. Conway (1892), nor 
penned a graceful appreciation in the manner of Vernon L. Parrington, 
Harry H. Clark, Carl Van Doren, or John Dos Passos. Moreover, for 
the purposes of exact learning, The Complete Writings, collected and 
analyzed by Philip Foner, have already become “definitive.” But with fine 
care and with finer feeling, Fast has produced a one-volume edition of 
Paine’s basic writings designed for wider use. And not only a wider use 
but a more vital use, for in Fast’s significant phrase Paine “invited men to 
fight for freedom, whereas others invited men to think of it.” If living 
democrats pay deserved homage to the men of our times who think about 
democracy, future democrats will pay reverence to those who now fight 
for it. 

The book is composed of five selections: Common Sense, The Crisis 
Papers, The Rights of Man, The Age of Reason, and Paine’s famous letter 
to Washington of September 20, 1795—prefaced by a brief introduction and 
concluded by a briefer “estimate.” Each selection is also equipped with 
short comments by the editor. What Fast says of the Crisis Papers may 
with justice be said of the whole: “It is for no period, no time, but for 
the cause of free men always. . . .” There is a crisis, and it is not the 
souls of men alone which are being tried. The age of reason—in spheres 
where reason is operative—has not yet dawned, and the rights of men are 
still the goals of the continuing democratic struggle. It is not a contribution 
to scholarship which Howard Fast in this work has sought to make. If 
the men and women who read this book imbibe something of the passion 
for liberty, he will have made a contribution to democracy. If they feel 
a lift in their hearts, he will have made a contribution to their lives. 
Sarah Lawrence College Bert JAMES LOEWENBERG 


The Christian Heritage in America. By George Hedley. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. x, 177. $2.00.) 


It was a fortunate group of students at Mills College who heard the 
chapters of this book as addresses. They should have gained from the 
series a good panorama of American religious bodies and of the distinctive 
characteristics of each. The volume should be very useful as collateral 
reading for general courses in American history, or as a book to put into 
the hands of a person who wanted to know, for instance, the difference 
between Methodists and Presbyterians. The author is well read in the 
history of each sect, and gives a reliable summary, together with a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the spirit and the outlook of each. His style is clear and 
succinct, 

The series covers in turn Judaism, Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman Cathol- 
icism, the Lutherans, the Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Baptists, the Quakers, the Methodists, and the Disciples; 
and the author then adds chapters on liberal Christianity and the revivalist 
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movement (in both its fundamentalist and ‘holiness’ forms), after which 
he concludes with discussions of the unity of the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion and “the church of the future.” 

There are some unfortunate limitations in these essays. Judaism is dealt 
with only for the Biblical period. The rich history of the Talmudic era 
which fixed “the wall of the Law” within which Jews were to live and 
by which they were to be protected, the mysticism of the Cabala, the 
philosophy of Maimonides, and the modern divisions of Judaism are thus 
overlooked. But without these, contemporary Judaism cannot be understood. 
Similarly, Eastern Orthodoxy is interpreted too much from the standpoint 
of the Fourth Gospel and the early Fathers, with the result that their 
intellectualism is accentuated (the text used for this chapter is “Ye shall 
know the truth”), and the long, intellectually barren period from the fifth 
to the nineteenth century is not mentioned. The resulting characterization 
of this group is thus rather dubious. Their sacramental mysticism and 
frequent obscurantism are not given due weight. 

The chapter on Roman Catholicism is very good indeed, handled as it 
is with sympathy and insight, but in dealing with the American scene he 
might have said something about the early Jesuit missionaries. 

Yet these are perhaps captious criticisms of a book which does so much 
to open the eyes of readers to the values of the different groups, as well 
as to their characteristic weaknesses. It should go a long way to allay 
the prejudices existing among Protestants, Jews, and Catholics. 

In his final chapter the author sees the churches becoming more honest 
and more liberal in their thinking, more ritualistic in their worship, more 
concerned for Christian unity, and more active in social reconstruction. 
And so he gives us hope for the future. 

It would be difficult, apart from a confession on page 101 that he is a 
Methodist, to know to which denomination the author belongs, so objective 
and broadminded is he. And this makes the whole book a sermon in toler- 
ance and charity. 

Croser Theological Seminary Epwin E. Ausrey 


The Last of the Cocked Hats: James Monroe and the Virginia Dynasty. 
By Arthur Styron. (Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 


1945. Pp. xiii, 480. $3.50.) 


This is not the definitive biography of James Monroe called for by Daniel 
Coit Gilman years ago in the conclusion of his volume in the American 
Statesmen series. It serves, however, to enable one to form the “more 
accurate estimate,” and to achieve the more adequate appreciation which 
Gilman, and all of us, desired. 

Arthur Styron appreciates that Monroe was an insignificant dynamic 
force. The book becomes, as its maker intended, the biography of a people, 
the people of the United States of America, with more than usual atten- 
tion to the world milieu. There is in it hardly more of Monroe than of 
his great contemporaries; and but little more of the United States than of 
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Europe and Latin America. Monroe is a focal point, useful chiefly for 
schematic purposes. He was the product and embodiment of the democratic 
upsurge of the times, but not a shaper of history. 

This volume should be read with the author’s earlier Calhoun, The Cast- 
Iron Man, and with Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s Age of Jackson. In bril- 
liance, vividness, insight, meticulous verification and close integration of a 
multiplicity of details, and effortless presentation, Schlesinger’s work is 
unmatched. Styron is labored, less spontaneous, more impressionistic, less 
compactly formed. But together the three books serve magnificently to 
revive, even to re-create, a full century of American republicanism and 
democracy. The contrasting Hamiltonian opposites are there, also. 

Though the book is entertaining and attractive, there is an undue burden 
of trivia and curiosa, and of frequent and unnecessary reviews of familiar 
things. The author indulges in total recall, almost as if eager to set down 
every reflection he ever entertained on any and every topic. Much unusual 
and unfamiliar material and much fresh observation and comment are 
thus introduced. But the result is a lack of coherence and of integration. 
The book does not march, nor does it move steadily forward. 

In both his works Styron favors a schematic treatment that compels his 
materials into four parts, bearing striking titles and subtitles, each con- 
taining a recurrent word or theme. But the pattern is too neat, too artful. 
In at least one part of the Monroe (Part IV) the material refuses to 
conform to the mold provided for it in advance. Nothing is there to connect 
Monroe or his times with today’s theme of “world unity,” save under 
forced construction. 

The method is discursive. Penetrating and acute observations abound. 
Opportunity is afforded and utilized to the utmost to interpolate trenchant 
remarks. All the events and most of the persons of importance in the life 
of our nation during Monroe’s span of life pass in review in a series of 
neatly turned essays. Some, such as the review of the War of 1812, are 
better done in almost any general history of the period. Others, such as 
the account of Monroe’s assaying of contingencies that might govern 
Britain’s response to the doctrine of 1823, are finely done. The lengthiest 
is the essay on race and slavery, done in a manner altogether worthy of 
a reflective Southern historian (pp. 350-372). Reflections on Northern 
industrialists and Southern slaveholders (pp. 359, passim), and on North- 
ern tendencies to disruption of the Union, are stimulating and suggestive. 
The personalized editorializing is uncommonly extensive. 

Among the strictly historical passages there are commonplace surveys 
of well-known matter (e.g., pp. 25-44); and some excellent dissertations, 
such as that on the Jay Treaty. Curiously, however, there is no reference 
to Bemis’s important standard monograph on that subject. The battle of 
New Orleans is fought again, and re-argued with intent to give it high 
diplomatic as well as military significance. The author thus involves him- 
self in the inaccuracy and unwarranted assumptions that marked a like 
effort of Mr. Reau Folk in 1938, bringing into question the bona fides of 
the British Government which had already ratified the Treaty of Ghent. 
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There is no warrant for the suspicion that Britain would never have re- 
linquished Louisiana had the battle eventuated otherwise (p. 333), 

Misleading and erroneous statements of fact and of judgment are too 
numerous. (See pp. 58, 147, 149, 285, 296, 427, 443.) Earlier pages of the 
book are marred by excessive resort to probabilities that ought better be 
left alone till conclusively verified. (See pp. 20, 21, 22, 38, 58, 92, 143, 333.) 
The identity of language on pages 101-102 with pages 23-24 of Gilman’s 
volume suggests unconscious and unacknowledged indebtedness to the earlier 
work, and to Bancroft. Many bibliographical references are imprecise, in- 
complete, or even meaningless. (See pp. 35, 45, 134, 393, 462, 467.) Typo- 
graphical errors abound on pages 93, 147, 165, 181, 243, 261, 297, 298, 462, 
465, 476. The last line of the text, concluding several pages of serious, 
fine writing, jars the reader with a glaring misspelling. 

Despite curiosities and defects, the volume leaves a contribution of con- 
siderable permanent value. This lies in its concentration upon the recurring 
theme of class consciousness before, during, and after the War of Inde- 
pendence. Brought out in relief, perhaps with exaggeration, are the “budding 
capitalism” of the financial bourgeoisie in our embryonic mechanical age 
and the clash of capitalistic views and practices with the views and prac- 
tices of Southern plantation owners. “Control by the industrial power” 
(p. 421) and the emergence in acute form of conflict of civilizations and 
sections are set forth as the most moving and menacing manifestations of 
the age of “The Last of the Cocked Hats.” 

The theme is picked up and carried forward in Schlesinger’s Age of 
Jackson, and thereafter by Styron’s earlier book on Calhoun, to the moment 
when the dread conflict of arms began. These three books serve to force 
upon the reader a much needed corrective to the prevailing exclusion of 
the supposedly dangerous or even non-existent class consciousness and class 
struggle in the United States of America. Done in fresh, modern manner, 
they leave unforgettable impressions of the persons and of the atmosphere 
of an age that passed. Herein is their abiding worth. 

The book trails off in several pages of fine writing that seem to the 
reviewer almost too ethereal, too poetic, too rhetorical. The author is 
writing for himself rather than for the book or for the reader. A gallery 
of excellent reproductions of portraits of contemporaries—ten American, 
eight British—embellishes this novel volume on James Monroe and the 
Virginia dynasty. 

The James Millikin University DanieEL J. GAGE 


Religion in America. By Willard L. Sperry. [E. A. Benians, ed., American 
Life and Institutions, I.] (Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xi, 318. $2.50.) 


To appreciate truly Dean Sperry’s Religion in America, the reader must 
first of all understand the occasion for its appearance. The book was written 
in response to a request from the Cambridge University Press in England, 
which is publishing a series of books under the title of American Life and 
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Institutions for the purpose of introducing America to English readers. 
Hence the American reader should constantly remember that, in this vol- 
ume, he is not being addressed; but that, on the contrary, he is being invited 
to listen to a series of discourses intended primarily to promote British, 
not American, understanding of religion in America. The fact that the 
volume has also been published in this country is of secondary importance. 

Dean Sperry starts his informal lectures to the English by reminding 
them that in America there is no Established Church; that here rank re- 
ligious individualism and an “immense and indomitable optimism” prevail ; 
and that here there is a difference between the formal religion of the 
nation’s churches and the religion of those who are informal friends of 
religion and whose respect and need for it are increasing. Then he tells 
briefly the story of religion in the Thirteen Colonies. With the stage re-set 
by the Revolution, his discourse broadens to explain the causes and conse- 
quences of the separation of church and state. This was a radical departure 
from precedent, bred by the multiplicity of sects, by Jeffersonian political 
idealism, and by liberal Deism. The consequences of such separation, as Dean 
Sperry points out, include lack of governmental subsidization of churches 
and the exemption of church property from taxation; a variety of state 
legislation on such subjects as Sunday observance, blasphemy, voting, mili- 
tary service, and the like; mutual timidity between church and state; and 
problems connected with religion and education. 

In his chapter on denominations, Dean Sperry notes “an ecclesiastical 
fecundity and fertility carried to a point that must distress any theologically 
minded Malthus.” This statement, besides being true, is fine evidence of 
the author’s mellow, wealthy style. He examines the rare flavor of our 
small sects, the while giving due recognition to the possibility of valid 
revelation today. He exploits the subjects of religious categories, religious 
schisms, and varieties of religious endeavor. Finally, he asks the English 
reader to remember the numerical prominence in America of Baptist, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic groups, all touched 
with more national variation and continentalism in their origins than are 
similar groups in England. 

The exterior architectural style, the interior program form (worship 
and social), the tug-of-war between liturgy and non-liturgy, church con- 
tributions, over-churched competition, and the “social-contract” equality of 
American churches—these are the ingredients of his chapter entitled “The 
Parish Church.” 

In reviewing American theology the author observes that we are sons 
of Martha rather than of Mary, with our creeds nevertheless bound closely 
to the Bible and affected by the experience of our missionary activities of 
the past century. His comparison of Jonathan Edwards and William James 
reveals the two magnetic poles of our theology. 

The remaining chapters are meditative in character. Under the title of 
“Religious Education,” we find a discussion of the revival, of religion in 
public schools and colleges, and of the increasing stress on an educated 
clergy. The Negro problem is approached by the light of the Negro’s love 
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of his religion and of his peculiar attachment to his church. American 
Catholicism is treated historically, critically, fairly; and suspicions enter- 
tained by some Protestant Americans as to its political preferences are well 
aired. Church union is treated in terms of the community church, the 
Federal Council, and “reunion.” Particularly meaty are the somewhat tenta- 
tive reflections which the author sets forth in his concluding chapter en- 
titled “Second Thoughts.” 

Ralph Lazzaro has compiled for this volume some diverse though useful 
appendices on national and denominational elements in colonial times, pres- 
ent polity categories, conscientious objectors, denominational colleges, and 
other subjects. 

This is a worthwhile book, containing much to reward the thoughtful, 
extractive mind. It has perhaps more spirit than substance, but spirit is of 
the essence of its thesis. 

University of Pittsburgh RaymMonp F, Britrarn 


Junto Selections: Essays on the History of Pennsylvania. (Washington: 
Pennsylvania Historical Junto, 1946. Pp. 63.) 


This pamphlet consists of three essays on Pennsylvania, selected from 
papers presented before the Pennsylvania Historical Junto, an organization 
founded in Washington, D. C., in 1942, “to encourage scholarly activity and 
furnish leadership in the field of Pennsylvania history.” 

The first of these essays, written by Milton Rubincam, is entitled “His- 
tory of Benjamin Franklin’s Junto Club.” The author describes the origin, 
aims, rules, membership, and early activities of Franklin’s famous Junto; 
and sketches its decline and rejuvenation, and its influence upon the thought 
and life of Philadelphia. Interest in the Junto began to decline around 1757, 
but was revived in 1766 when it changed its name to the “American Society 
for Promoting and Propagating Useful Knowledge.” Under the new rules 
the membership, formerly limited to twelve, was enlarged by increasing 
the number of resident members and by admitting members outside of 
Pennsylvania. In 1768 the American Society was merged with the Phil- 
osophical Society under the title of “The American Philosophical Society, 
held at Philadelphia for promoting Useful Knowledge.” At the ensuing elec- 
tion, in January, 1769, Franklin was chosen president, and the history of 
the Junto Club came to an end. 

The second of the essays published in the Junto Selections was written by 
Millicent Barton Rex, and is entitled “Life at Jefferson College in 1850.” 
By coming into possession of a file of old letters written by A. McLean 
White, a student at the college in the class of ’51, Miss White was able to 
throw additional light upon the history of Jefferson College. These letters, 
written to folks at home, give many details about life at this institution 
in the mid-nineteenth century. It is interesting, also, to note that Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia “took its rise in 1826 as a sort of daughter 
college under the older Jefferson’s protection, and the two _ institutions 
shared a common professor of chemistry and board of trustees”—an asso- 
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ciation that lasted until 1838. Miss Rex has made a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the social history of Western Pennsylvania and to the story of 
higher education in the Commonwealth. 

The concluding essay in the Junto Selections was written by Dr. Thomas 
P. Martin, and is entitled “Initiation of James Buchanan as an American 
Diplomat: His Mission to Russia.” In 1832 President Jackson appointed 
Buchanan minister to Russia, and instructed him to negotiate treaties of 
commerce and neutral rights with that country. Buchanan, a novice in 
diplomacy, was somewhat embarrassed in his mission because of his record 
as a protectionist, but the enactment of the tariff of 1832 smoothed his path, 
and he was able to negotiate a satisfactory commercial treaty with Russia. 
He failed, however, to secure a neutral-rights treaty, and returned home 
with that part of his mission unfulfilled. Nevertheless, his views of world 
affairs were enlarged and his education in diplomacy had begun. His mission 
to Russia proved to be a stepping stone to his political advancement. 
State College, Pa. Way Lanp F, DuNAWAY 


The Wilson Era: Years of War and After, 1917-1923. By Josephus Daniels. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xviii, 
654. $4.00.) 


Our American Josephus is now on the fourth volume of his modern 
Antiquities, and is still going strong. It is to be hoped that he will publish 
at least one more volume and print his diary before he lays down his pen. 
Tar Heel Editor was followed by Editor in Politics, and then came The 
Wilson Era: Years of Peace, 1910-1917. Now we have The Wilson Era: 
Years of War and After, 1917-1923. 

The book under review makes absorbing reading, even if it is frequently 
repetitious and patchy in organization. Obviously some of it was written 
before World War II, for the author refers to “the World War.” It is a 
long book, running well over 600 pages, with an index and plenty of 
illustrations; but there are no footnotes. Historians would have been 
helped if some of Daniel’s interesting statements had been documented. His 
diary is quoted often. 

For the benefit of those historians who may not have the time to read 
the book completely, but who may wish to know what sort of thing can be 
found in it, the following topics are listed as standing out in the reviewer's 
mind after he put the volume down: (1) The conservatism of British 
naval officials who opposed the convoying of ships across the Atlantic and 
the laying of a mine barrage in the North Sea and in the Channel. Daniels 
details the efforts he and Wilson exerted before they won the reluctant 
codperation of the British. (2) The “Sea Battle of Paris” at the Congress 
of Versailles, in which Daniels and Wilson refused the British demand that 
the United States cease its navy-building program. The British did not 
wish to be faced with an American navy equal to, or larger than, their own. 
(3) Daniels’s belief that the wily British got what they wanted at the 
Washington Arms Limitation Conference. He records that his heart bled 
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when almost-completed battleships, for which he had struggled as Secretary 
of the Navy, were destroyed. Daniels fought for this formula: that the 
United States should either join the League through which naval reduction 
might be achieved by all, or else that the United States should build to the 
limit. He maintains that the United States failed because it did neither: 
the League was scorned and battleships were scrapped. (4) The difficulty 
confronted by department heads when Wilson was disabled in 1919. Was he 
disabled within the meaning of the Constitution; and, if so, who would 
sign a statement to that effect? (5) Daniels’s bitter excoriation of Lodge 
and the high-tariff interests for scuttling the League—an excoriation which 
makes a devil out of Lodge and a saint out of Wilson. (6) The Democratic 
nominating convention of 1920, in which Bainbridge Colby was about to 
start a third-term boom for Wilson. He had to be scotched by Daniels 
and other Cabinet members at the convention. (7) Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy F. D. Roosevelt, with his fingers in everything. Daniels does not 
say so, but one wonders whether at times he did not feel somewhat like 
Secretary John D. Long, who had “T. R.” to contend with. (8) Daniels’s 
defense of George Creel. (9) The unfair smearing of Secretary Baker. 
(10) The drafting of Henry Ford to run for the Senate from Michigan 
in order to secure a pro-Wilson majority on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. (11) Wilson’s and Daniels’s dislike of Admiral Sims and Ambas- 
sador Page because they had become “English.” (12) The enrolling of 
women into the navy by Daniels long before anyone thought of WAVES— 
or WACS for that matter. 

Throughout the book is worship of Woodrow Wilson; indeed, on an 
early page Daniels says that Washington and Wilson were the two greatest 
naval strategists the country ever produced. Sometimes one wishes the 
author were a little less adulatory, for after all Wilson had faults; and 
yet, whether Daniels overdoes it or not, he shows that Wilson was one of 
our great presidents, whose place in American history is only now coming 
to be appreciated. Surely democracy cannot be so bad when, about once in 
a generation, it brings to the surface a Washington, a Jefferson, a Jackson, 
a Lincoln, a Cleveland, a T. R. Roosevelt, a Wilson, and a ‘ 
The blank is used for a certain recent leader, because it is not yet con- 
sidered good form to include him among the great, any more than it was 
to include Wilson during the 1920's. 

Susquehanna University Witiam A. Russ, Jr. 


The Selected Writings of John and John Quincy Adams. Edited with an 
Introduction by Adrienne Koch and William Peden. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. xxxix, 413, xxix. $4.50.) 


Given the current interest in “digests” and “selections,” it was certain 
that somebody, sooner or later, would remember that the second president 
of the United States and his distinguished son were industrious penmen, 
and would make editorial use of that recollection. Accordingly, in the 
volume under review, we have an offering from the writings of John and 
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John Quincy Adams, made up for the most part of selections from three 
monumental collections—viz., The Works of John Adams, in ten volumes; 
The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, in twelve volumes; and The Writings 
of John Quincy Adams, in seven volumes. No piece that has not been pub- 
lished heretofore appears in the book. 

Actually, The Selected Writings of the Adamses consists of two moderately 
sized volumes, tied together by a single introduction and done up in one 
binding. The text is made up of 216 pages of John Adams’s writings and 
186 pages of John Quincy’s, through which the editors have endeavored to 
ease the way of the reader by means of numerous introductory or ex- 
planatory notes. Why the editors gave John Adams more space than they 
gave his son, we are left to wonder. 

The purpose of this book is clear enough: it is to present to readers 
lacking the time or the patience to work through many volumes, self- 
drawn portraits of two members of an illustrious American family. This 
purpose is altogether praiseworthy, despite the fact that the result achieved, 
perhaps through no fault of the editors, leaves something to be desired. 
There can be little doubt that too much was attempted in the space allotted; 
the editors could have done a better job if they had been allowed to make 
enough selections to fill two stout volumes. Nor can there be much doubt 
that the portraits of these men could have been made somewhat sharper if 
there had been available to the editors the Adams papers still withheld 
from the public. A wholly satisfactory abridgment of the works of John 
and John Quincy Adams can hardly be expected before a definitive edition 
of their writings is brought out. 

Of the contents of a book like The Selected Writings it is easy, but 
futile, to complain. Scholars would never agree in all cases as to what 
should be inserted in such a work. It is disturbing, however, to observe 
that the text contains nothing on the subject of John Quincy Adams’s con- 
tribution to the Monroe Doctrine; and there is little more than passing 
mention of this subject in the Introduction. This and other omissions doubt- 
less will annoy some readers. However that may be, no one need have 
much misgiving as to the text, for I have checked enough passages to feel 
certain that the material used was carefully transcribed. Two mistakes in 
dates, one in the text and the other in a note (pp. 4, 270), are so obvious 
as not to be misleading. 

Most readers will find the Introduction informing and the editorial notes 
helpful. Now and again, however, the editors have overreached themselves. 
It is not true, for example, that John Adams was “overwhelmingly de- 
feated” in the presidential election of 1800. In a total of 138 electoral votes, 
he received sixty-five; and the late Professor Channing has shown that 
this election was decided by the Republican victory in New York City. 

There are some persons who will regret that the editors have shown a 
slight tendency to indulge in a kind of “streamlined” writing. Why, for 
example, mature scholars should deliberately write “Massachusetts’s Re- 
publican Governor Sullivan” is beyond my comprehension. If such an ex- 
pression is admissible, why should we not write of “Truman’s dismissed 
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New Deal Democratic Secretary of Commerce Wallace?” It may be that 
a tendency of the editors to soar on Icarian wings will account for a 
mention, in their Introduction, of John Quincy Adams’s “career as Russian 
ambassador,” an ambiguity not completely atoned for by subsequent ref- 
erences to him, first as “minister to Russia,” and then as “ambassador to 
Russia.” The fact should be well known that the rank of ambassador was 
not used in the American foreign service during the lifetime of John 
Quincy Adams. 

Despite its minor defects, this book deserves a place in every college 
library, for it will put at the easy disposal of undergraduate students im- 
portant material that even a young and optimistic teacher would hardly 
expect them to dig out of the collections heretofore mentioved, It is, more- 
over, an attractive book—an example of the printer’s art of which the 
publisher has every right to be proud. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


Stephen Foster, Democrat. By Fletcher Hodges, Jr. (Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1946. Pp. 30.) 


In Stephen Foster, Democrat, Fletcher Hodges, Jr., has written briefly 
of the political and Civil-War songs of Stephen Foster. This pamphlet is 
a reprint of a paper that was first published in The Lincoln Herald, Lin- 
coln Memorial University, in June, 1945. It is an item that collectors will 
want to possess. 

The Fosters were Democrats, ardent supporters of James Buchanan in 
1856; and later on, although opposed to Lincoln, they were Union Demo- 
crats. But it is not known that Stephen Foster, whatever his personal 
view of Lincoln may have been, ever wrote a single line against him. 

Stephen Foster’s music has been much used by our major political parties 
since 1848, but his Civil-War music has been relegated to oblivion— 
deservedly so, according to Mr. Hodges, who thinks that “the sixteen Civil 
War songs he composed for verses written by himself and other authors 
are feeble things of little poetic or musical merit.” Foster had little talent 
for that sort of thing. 


Pennsylvania at War, 1941-1945. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, 1946. Pp. iv, 63.) 


In this profusely illustrated bulletin the significant contribution of Penn- 
sylvania to the winning of World War II is briefly summarized. Following 
a foreword by James H. Duff, chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, appear the portraits of the thirty-five Pennsyl- 
vanians (thirty-two of them native-born) who received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. In the number of awards of this medal, Pennsylvania led 
the Union. The rest of the pamphlet consists of five chapters, the titles of 
which are as follows: “Men in Uniform,” “Camps and Depots,” “Volunteers 
for Defense,” “Arsenal of America,” and “Food for Freedom.” It is esti- 
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mated that during the war nearly a million and a quarter Pennsylvanians 
were in uniform, and it can be said with certainty that there were “forty 
important military and naval installations” in the state during that period 
of time. Pennsylvania’s contribution of military and naval leaders is given 
proper attention. On page ten there is a full-page portrait of General 
George C. Marshall, who was born in Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


Your Government’s Record in the National Archives. [National Archives 
Publication, No. 46-18.] (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. Pp. ix, 81.) 


Here, in a condensed bulletin, is a highly valuable description of the 
records that were in the National Archives on June 30, 1945. These records 
were organized into 212 groups. One who is setting out for Washington 
to do research in the field of American history should think twice before 
refusing space in his luggage for this pamphlet. 





WALK THE LONG YEARS 


Through Pennsylvania, With Conversation and 
Rumination By The Way 
By Freperic BrusH 
348 Pages, Price $2.00, Illustrated 


Frederic Brush knows Pennsylvania by walking its length over long 
years, from his boyhood in Susquehanna County to his later years as 
a physician at Great Bend. Alive to the pioneering tradition of Susque- 
hanna mountains and valley, to the folkways of the people and the 
rugged grandeur of the land, Dr. Brush has brought to the present 
book a lifetime of accumulated wisdom, which has grown mellow 
with humor and humanity of spirit. You will find a contagious en- 
thusiasm throughout this volume which sends you on your way not 
only happier but also enlightened. It is a living narrative of that 
great valley of the Susquehanna which serves as the vertebrae of 
Pennsylvania all the way from the Great Bend, where it doubles its 
way from New York, to its ultimate fate in the Chesapeake. 


Obtainable From All Bookstores Or From The Publisher 
SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SELINSGROVE, Pa. 
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Joun G. Bucuanan, of Pittsburgh, former President of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association, delivered his address on Jeremiah 
S. Black on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of Somerset 
County, in January 1946. 

Husertis CUMMINGs, Emeritus Professor of English, University 
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Rosert ForTENBAUGH, Professor of History at Gettysburg Col- 
lege, is President of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 
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tion. He is Professor of History at the Pennsylvania State College 
and has just been made chairman of the department. 
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